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exciting new concepts of beauty and 
efficiency in illumination. The G.E.C. 
lighting service is available anywhere in 
the world through every G.E.C. Branch 
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The ‘STRATFORD’ percolator in chrome plated aluminium and the 
set of ‘SONA’ power pressed aluminium stewpans are new NCJ 
products. The stewpan handles have been specially designed to fit the 
hand and the plastic lid knob is provided with a wide base disc to 
protect the fingers from burns. All four products have been accepted 
by the CoID for Design Review. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Serr ID yeaean [uy THE ALUMINIUM WORKS, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


THE ‘STRATFORD’ 


percolator 9 cups 
capacity Chrome 
plated aluminium 
Plastic handle 

and attachable stand 
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THE ‘SONA’ 
stewpans New type 
plastic handle and 
disc-knob Flush 
fitting lid In sets of 
three, 6,” 7” and 8” 
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Comment 


AT THE ASPEN DESIGN CONFERENCE held in the Rockies this summer one 
of the delegates suggested that the designer’s job was to achieve the 
best result by synthesis and compromise, rather than by the imposition 
of his own creative genius. To an audience well laced with successful 
designers from all over the world this was dynamite. On this basis the 
designer becomes the arch-committee man, skilled in negotiation, 
finely weighing in the balance technics against aesthetics and sales 
statistics — a man of management but acquainted with art, an industrial 
all-rounder, clean, polished and boardroom trained; no sparks from 
heaven to light the tinder of executive neurosis. This is pure practical 
good sense, with which we can all agree and forward to our educa- 
tionists and design trainers with confident endorsement. There is no 
doubt that the foibles and eccentricities of the seif-styled creative 
genius have depreciated the genuine article in the eyes of many firms; 
quite rightly that particular pudding is now subjected to a deal of 
careful chewing before its claims are accepted. But it would be a sad 
day for British industry if flair and spirit were regarded as an amber 
light in office hours. 

But it is disturbing to learn that the otherwise successful enterprise 
of the CoID Scottish Committee, the Stirlingshire Education 
Authority and the National Light Castings Ironfounders’ Federation 
to provide design training for the designers and pattern makers in the 
industry was limited from an unexpected quarter—the reluctance of 
those who attended to do creative work in the classes. One of the 
excuses was the students’ fear that designers from other firms in the 
class might crib ideas. Even so, the courses will continue with the full 
and commendable backing of the employers. 

The ability to think and work creatively is too rare and valuable a 
talent to be allowed to slip casually from the syllabus or become 
immersed in the routine accomplishments of the committee table, 
essential though these are to efficient management. The development 
of this ability depends to a large degree on regular draughts of refresh- 
ment from new sources. For this reason conferences and courses 
which deal broadiy with design and industrial problems are a valuable 
means of stimulating enthusiasm. For several years the CoID has, 
apart from two international congresses, run courses along these lines 
for sales and design staff, mainly in connection with the pottery, glass, 
furniture and more recently the carpet industries; their popularity 
shows that firms increasingly believe that an occasional few days 
looking at a wider horizon is well repaid in terms of more productive 
and perhaps more creative work. 
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Pointers 





Eye witness in Russia 

The design of the majority of consumer 
goods seen recently in Moscow and 
Leningrad by Sir Gordon Russell, 
director, CoID, was mediocre and 
prices were high. Sir Gordon visited 
the USSR under the auspices of the 
British Council with a small delegation 
whose general purpose was to study the 
fine and industrial arts. 

In spite of numerous attempts he did 
not find it possible to meet a represen- 
tative group of Russian industrial de- 
signers. He found that small retailers 
had given place to large state-operated 
stores whose display did not seem to aim 
at attracting customers. Sir Gordon was 
shown well designed capital and medical 
equipment which obviously had a much 
higher priority than consumer goods. 
Packaging for point of sale or impulse 
buying is naturally regarded as of little 
importance under these conditions. He 
was shown a great exhibition of indus- 
try and agriculture, the ‘Red Arrow’ 


“ 
IS Vb be? eS 


At Brussels 1958 


Tangible proof of Britain’s intention to 
exhibit at the 1958 ‘Brussels International 
Exhibition’ can be seen in tke photograph 
above. The British Industries Pavilion, organ- 
ised by the FBI through its subsidiary 
British Overseas Fairs Ltd, will probably be 
the only one at the exhibition to be based on 
private enterprise. Its value to participating 
firms will be in prestige advertising rather 
than immediate business. International exhi- 
bitions of this calibre are rare and there will 
be no other in Europe for six years. 

The pavilion will cover an area of more 
than two acres and be enclosed by a glass wall 
to provide a vast, brilliantly lit shop window. 
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train, various department stores and a 
furniture factory. 

He thought the furniture generally 
was poorly finished, florid in style and 
highly polished. Until recently all 
designs for this factory, which em- 
ploys 800 people, nearly half of them 
women, were sent from headquarters. 
The management seemed to think of 
design purely as a means to increase 
productivity. Furniture, naturally, took 
its cue from architecture which aimed 
at impressing by size and decoration. 

On the other hand the Russians now 
seemed keen to look after their old 
buildings, many of which are extremely 
fine. The Kremlin stands out as the 
focal point of Moscow. There are wide, 
litter-free streets and good eighteenth 
century buildings brightly painted with 
yellows, olive greens, blues and good 
reds. In contrast to the shops, the 
standard of display in the wonderful 
museums of Moscow and Leningrad 
was high and, although a charge was 





To achieve a well co-ordinated interior design 
firms will be asked to submit drawings of 
their stands to the FBI. The 100,000 sq ft 
of exhibition space will include thematic dis- 
plays covering all aspects of industry. 

A second unit on the site will consist of a 
paved area with trees and landscaping and a 
number of shops selling selected consumer 
goods. A third unit will have a cinema and 
include an exhibitors’ club and bar. The 
architects are Edward D. Mills and Partners; 
designers for the interiors are Fohn Lansdell 
and Arthur C. Braven. Exhibition space on 
the basis of £6 10s per sq ft gross should be 
booked as soon as possible from the organiser, 
British Overseas Fairs Ltd, 21 Tothill Street, 
London swt. 


made for admission, they were crowded. 

Perhaps the lust for visual riches dies 
hard in Russia: V. A. Malyshev, a vice- 
chairman of the Soviet Council of 
Ministers, at any rate appears to con- 
tradict recent official edicts on decora- 
tion. After a 40-minute tour of The 
Design Centre in London, in which 
products varying from refrigerators, 
solid fuel stoves, to textiles, motor cycles 
and street lamps were closely inspected, 
Mr Malyshev paused before a display of 
television sets. Turning to Sir Gordon 
Russell, he observed that their design 
was monotonous - they were too plain 
and simple for his taste. 

“Well,” said Sir Gordon, “We feel in 
Britain that a TV cabinet should be 
unobtrusive, so as not to distract the 
eye from the programme.” 

“No,” said Mr Malyshev, “a tele- 
vision set ought t6 be a decoration, an 
adornment. Everything in a room ought 
to decorate it, particularly a thing so 
expensive as a television set.” 

Sir Gordon found the people in 
Russia generally friendly and helpful. 
Those he met all wished to be more 
closely in touch with the West. 


Tomorrow and tomorrow and.. 
The Whitechapel Art Gallery has had 
another exciting show. Organised under 
the aegis of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Arts, ‘This Is Tomorrow’ 
was an exhibition with only a title that 
dates. Its point was to prove that artists 
and architects can work harmoniously 
together. There was little doubt that 
they did so; but harmonious com- 
munications with the spectator could 
not so easily be discerned. “Tomorrow’ 
was an aesthetic sideshow-cum-safety 
valve for young talents. If we had such 
a display at least once every year the 
creeping -and, perhaps, petty pace of 
design generally might get more con- 
fidently into its stride. 


DESIGN for November 

Next month there will be a special 
issue Of DESIGN devoted to ‘House 
Style’, written by the first Editor of the 
magazine, Alec Davis. The theme will 
show how the design of the ‘hand- 
writing’ or presentation of British 
firms and organisations in industry and 
commerce can be successfully de- 
veloped. A series of case histories and 
main articles will include a special 
supplement designed by students. 
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A view of the recent ‘Designers at Work’ 
exhibition in The Design Centre 
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Opening the exhibition Sir Norman 
Kipping, director-general, Federation of 
British Industries, remarked that “the 
bringing in of expert advice from 

outside is no longer looked upon as a 
criticism of a firm”. Sir Norman 
stressed that more firms should “raise 
the consideration of design to boardroom 


level’’. 
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THE RECORD OF DESIGNERS is one of the most valuable services offered 
to industry by the Council of Industrial Design. Through it any 
manufacturer or businessman in need of a designer can be put in 
touch with a short list of suitable candidates. No charge is made for 
these recommendations either to the client or to the designer. 

An exhibition was held last month in The Design Centre showing 
some typical examples of work that has been commissioned over the 
last six years through enquiries put to the Record of Designers. The 
exhibits ranged from engineering products through textiles, pottery, 
packaging and typography, to interior design and exhibition stands. 
Three ‘case histories’ showed the development of a product from the 
manufacturer’s first approach to the Record to the completed design. 

The increasing number of enquiries received by the Record of 
Designers is a clear indication of the interest being taken by British 
manufacturers and others in the problems of design. For example, in 
1945, the first year of the Record, only 45 requests for designers were 
received; today, requests are received at the rate of 50 per month. 
Between October 1950 and July 1951, 194 manufacturers asked the 
Record for help; during the same period up to July this year the figure 
was 496. 

The Record, originally based on the National Register of In- 
dustrial Art Designers, which the Council took over in 1945, now 
contains over 2,500 names. It is constantly being added to as students 
from art schools and colleges qualify. The Record can make recom- 
mendations for staff, free lance or consultant appointments; it in- 
cludes engineering designers, graphic artists, interior designers and 
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A selection 
of work by designers recommended 


from the CoID’s Record 





artist craftsmen, and in fact covers designers working in every field. 

Manufacturers who need a designer are invited to apply, pre- 
ferably in writing, stating as fully as possible the scope of the job and 
the terms of employment. If convenient a personal appointment with 
the client is sought, so that the problem can be defined in detail before 
a short list is submitted. Recommendations are based on knowledge of 
a designer’s previous work and qualifications, and also on the nature 
of the employment offered. Care is taken to consider the preferences 
of both manufacturer and designer. 

The following illustrations show a selection of designs which have 
resulted from recent recommendations. 































































1 The ‘Stanhope’ bedroom suite in English 
cherry with Burma teak veneers is part of a 
new range of bedroom and dining room 
furniture. MAKER Nicholls & Janes Ltd. 
DESIGNER Robert Heritage. 


2 Electric fire designed for direct wall 
mounting. The panel and surround are in 
stove enamelled mild steel; the reflector is in 
fluted aluminium. MAKER H. Frost & Co Ltd. 
DESIGNER John Barnes of Allen-Bowden 
Ltd, in collaboration with the maker. 


3 Director’s office desk fitted with an 
accessories tray, a filing drawer and an 
extension which slides into the desk top. 
MAKER Holmes & Co (York) Ltd. 
DESIGNER Olav H. Bork. 


4 A printed cotton voile ‘Umbel Tumbel’ 
designed by Sylvia Chalmers for Elizabeth 
Eaton Ltd. 


5 This chair has a beech frame and ‘Latex 
Foam’ upholstery, and can be completely 
dismantled; each section has its own 
detachable cover which is held in tension 
beneath the chair by means of canvas loops 
through which plastic covered expanded wire 
is threaded. This new technique for removable 
covers was invented by E. F. Yeomans and has 
recently been patented. MAKER Yeomans 
Furnishings Ltd. DESIGNER Dennis Young. 


6 The American version of a telegraphic 
photo receiver; another model has recently 
been produced for the home market. 
MAKER Muirhead & Co Ltd. DESIGNER 
Scott-Ashford Associates Ltd. 


7 A peg stay window-fitting in aluminium; 
the holes are concealed beneath the stay. 
MAKERS Williams & Williams Ltd. 
DESIGNER Jack Howe. 


8 High fidelity record player in light and 
dark walnut, with a plastic moulded grille. 
MAKER Pam (Radio & Television) Ltd. 
DESIGNER Alan Bednall. 


9 The first of a range of biscuits packs for 


Jacobs & Co Ltd, featuring a new house 
style. DESIGNER R. H. Talmadge. 
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10 Two designs from a new ‘Palladio’ range 
of ‘Crown’ wallpapers that will be on the 
market this autumn. MAKER The Wall Paper 


Manufacturers Ltd. DESIGNER Audrey Levy. 


11 Surface design for a fleet of outside 
broadcast vehicles for the Granada TV 
Network Ltd. DESIGNER George Collett. 


12 A stoneware casserole designed as a 
project for Lovatt’s Potteries Ltd, by 
David Queensberry. 


13 This refrigerator, the latest in the 
‘Prestcold’ range is of steel welded 
construction and has a storage capacity of 
6 cubic ft. MAKER Pressed Steel Co Ltd. 
DESIGNER E. G. M. Wilkes of Wilkes & 
Ashmore. 


14 A new entrance lobby, canopy and sign 
which has recently been completed for the 
Oxford Circus branch of Peter Robinson Ltd. 
DESIGNERS Misha Black and William Apps 
of DRU. 


15 ‘Kapok’ pack designed for Lawrence 
Lipsey Ltd by A. R. Hundleby. 


16 ‘Ionic Fruit’, a printed cotton designed 
for Elizabeth Eaton Ltd, by Eileen Bell. 


17 A mobile exhibition stand for the 
Fatstock Marketing Corporation; it tours 
agricultural shows and markets and 
dismantles to fit into one caravan. DESIGNER 
J. Beresford-Evans. 


18 New colour books and paint shade cards 
recently designed for Wm Harland & Son 
Ltd by B. G. Yates. 


19 The ‘Ace’ kitchen cabinet is a recent 
design in a range of kitchen furniture. 
MAKER Hygena Cabinets Liverpool Ltd. 
DESIGNER George Féjer. 
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JULIEN SIMMONDS 


where are 
BRITISH 
scooters? 


All prices include purchase tax 


All photographs except that of 
NSU ‘Prima’ are by Sam Lambert 


We are grateful to the following firms 
for providing facilities for photography: 
Pride & Clarke Ltd of Stockwell 
‘Moby’, ‘Lambretta’, ‘Vespa’; Pinks 

of Harrow - ‘Bella’; Scooter and 
Vehicle Concessionaires of Harlesden — 
‘Little Ant.’ 
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Before the last war British motor cycles were supreme in the markets of the 
world. This is no longer so because the very success of the British industry 
has brought about stagnation in design. Continental makers have been 
able to take advantage of this situation. British exports have not only 
dropped from 91,000 in 1951 to 60,000 in 1955, but imports of foreign 
machines have increased from 3,318 for the first six months of 1954, to 
25,125 for the same period in 1956. While this trend is evident throughout 
the motor cycle field — including the lightweight (under 250 cc) and moped 
(50 cc motorised pedal cycle) sections — it is most obvious in the scooter 
section. Even in its own home market the British industry has failed to 
meet the increasing demand for scooters, a demand now being satisfied by 
Continental makers. How can design now help to reverse these tendencies ? 


SINCE THE LAST WAR the term ‘motor cycle’ has been broadened in 
scope to include the moped and the scooter. The latter has no official 
definition, though it is generally understood to mean a machine of less 
than 250 cc engine capacity, with bodywork giving considerable 
weather protection and having a smart, clean appearance. It is in the 
scooter field that Britain’s competitors are most active. 

The motor cycle markets of the world are shared by a small number 
of manufacturing countries: Great Britain, Germany, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, France and Holland, and of these the first four are 
the main exporting countries. Up to 1939 Britain enjoyed great 
prestige through racing successes and the sale of reliable standard 
models based on the successful racing machine. From this formula for 
success a tradition has established the British motor cycle as a large, 
powerful machine capable of high performance. In spite of changing 
tastes the industry still today depends mainly on this type of machine, 
of which many different makes are available, each in a wide variety of 
models. But, Continental factories have fewer makes, and, with some 
exceptions, they concentrate on the production of machines with 
engines below 250 cc capacity. These machines are commonly called 
‘lightweights’, and it is within the lightweight group that scooters are 
found. These little machines have already become a very significant 
feature of everyday life in the countries of Western Europe, and give 
every sign of becoming so in Britain. 


A promising start 

That a British manufacturer can successfully enter the scooter market 
has been proved recently by Cyclemaster Ltd, a small firm in Byfleet, 
Surrey, which has recently gone into production with the ‘Piatti’ 
scooter. This machine, designed by Vincent Piatti, an Italian, is 
entirely British made. The ‘Piatti’ aims to provide simple, trouble-free 
and economical transport for people who are not mechanically 
minded. It should earn for itself a substantial share of the scooter 
market for it demonstrates that the right scooter at the right price can 
be made in Britain. While it has faults, including a rather ornate and 
exaggerated styling of the air intake grill, it is a sound engineering job 
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BRITISH 


‘Piatti’ DESIGNER Vincent Piatti. 

MAKER Cyclemaster Ltd. 

It possesses a 125 cc air cooled single cylinder 
two-stroke engine, placed horizontally 

within the body, a three-speed gear box, a body 
shell-cum-frame made up of one single 
pressing from sheet steel suitably strengthened 
at vital points, final drive by fully enclosed 
chain, fore and aft springing (that at the rear 
being adjustable for load to any of three 
positions), a generously proportioned 
adjustable saddle to seat two people. The 
exaggerated air intake is a questionable 
feature and the leg guard could be wider at 
knee level for greatest safety. It is very 
competitively priced at £129 11s 7d, and is 
liberally equipped with speedometer, spare 
wheel and tyre, tool kit and luggage carrier 
without extra cost. 
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Where are British scooters? 
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capable of bearing comparison with its main rivals on the home market. 

These rivals, all originating from the Continent, are mainly the 
‘Lambretta’ and the ‘Vespa’, both from Italy, and the NSU ‘Prima’ 
from Germany. Other successful models to be seen in Britain are the 
‘Moby’ (French) and the Zundapp ‘Bella’, DKW ‘Hobby’ and 
Kreidler ‘R 50’ (all German). Some brief remarks about each of these 
on pages 25 — 27 serve to show the advances which have already been 
made by leading makers on the Continent, and illustrate the high 
standards in design which must be attained by British manufacturers. 

It will be evident that Continental manufacturers have established a 
long lead in the race for the scooter markets. They have recognised the 
advantages of the scooter, its attractive styling, gay colour schemes, its 
light weight and low cost, its economy, its comfort, and its per- 
formance which is adequate for everyday use. All these qualities 
encourage sales to a very wide public, especially to women who can 
handle a scooter with ease. Good sales and service organisations exist 
to support the appeal of these little machines and so it is hardly 
surprising that the customer tends to choose a foreign scooter. As a 
result, sales of the medium and heavy weight type of British motor 
cycle continue to drop. Sales of Continental scooters are increasing 
and dominate even the British industry’s most cherished preserves, 
the home and Commonwealth markets. 


Designing at home and abroad 
There is little activity in scooter design in Britain and so it is impossible 
to give a comprehensive picture of how British manufacturers set 
about designing scooters. British designers of top class are few and 
they tend to move from one firm to another, producing new motor 
cycle designs for each, though seldom have they the freedom to 
design and develop new models. While they have brought to an 
advanced state of development the traditional type of British motor 
cycle, the faith of individual manufacturers in the scooter has not been 
sufficient to justify, in their opinion, the preparation of designs, 
though it is known that many an interesting drawing lies in the 
bottom drawer of at least one well known designer. Seven years after 
the first Continental scooters were imported in this country, the 
British scooters in production number only three; ‘Piatti’, Dayton 
‘Albatross’, and Mercury ‘Hermes’. All three have so far been pro- 
duced only in small quantities, and of the three, only the‘ Piatti’ 
provides a design capable of competing in the popular scooter classes 
of 125 cc-1§0 cc engine capacity. The Italian ‘Vespa’ is now made 
under licence in Bristol by the Douglas company; the BSA ‘Beeza’ 
(DESIGN May, page 64) and the ‘Dandy’ are still not in production. 
The’ stagnation in British design in this field is very nearly complete. 
On the Continent it is a different story. In many cases devastated by 
war or brought to a standstill by the pressure of wartime economic 
conditions or actual enemy occupation, the factories of Europe were 
not lulled into complacency by continued success and lack of com- 
petition. Marshall Aid, new machine tools and new factories have 
undoubtedly helped, but it was and is the spirit of those factories’ own 
engineers, designers and operators that has brought them to their 
present high standard. Scooters are now turned out in vast numbers. 
Production of the ‘Vespa’, made by Piaggio, has passed the million 
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‘Lambretta’ A good design which is very > 
popular in Britain at the moment. The 

engine is of 150 cc, there are three speeds, 

and final drive is by shaft. Performance is 
adequate for all normal requirements. 

UK AGENT Lambretta Concessionaires Ltd. 
PRICE £154 175 $d. 


*Vespa’ Of compact and attractive 
appearance, this scooter has a 125 cc two- 
stroke engine and three speeds. 

UK MAKER Douglas ( Kingswood) Ltd. 
PRICE £159 6s 9d. 


Rumi ‘Little Ant’ Twin cylinders for the p 
125 cc engine give this model a unique 

feature. 

UK AGENT Scooters & Vehicles 
Concessionaires Ltd. 

PRICE £166 19s 10d. 
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Where are British scooters? 





‘Motor Cycle and Cycle Exhibition’, 
Earls Court, London, November 10-17 





FRENCH 


‘Moby’ This scooter comes from the famous 
French concern Motobecane. It has a 125 cc 
engine, a three-speed gearbox ani an enclosed 
chain final drive. 

UK AGENT Motor Imports Co Ltd. 

PRICE £169 175 8d. 
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mark. The ‘Lambretta’, which is a first-rate design, has been made in 
quantities nearly as great, and until the end of last year was made 
under licence by the great NS U concern in Germany. NSU has now 
produced its own scooter, the ‘Prima’, which shows the influence of 
the ‘Lambretta’. The French Motobecane company is now producing 
the ‘Moby’ scooter in large numbers, while other European concerns, 
literally dozens of them, are turning out scooters in substantial 
quantities. 


Regaining lost markets 

To reinstate the British industry in its former place as the world’s 
largest manufacturing and exporting country, two developments are 
urgently needed: first, the design and development of scooters of 
entirely new conception, and possessing strong sales appeal; and 
second, the support of this creative effort by first class sales and service 
organisations qualified and willing to look after their customers for as 
long as they continue to ride their products. 

To achieve this state of affairs there must be within the industry a 
fundamental change of outlook, bringing recognition of the needs of 
the various sections of the modern motor cycling community, very few 
members of which are prepared to sit astride engines of 500 cc and 
over. The majority of today’s users of two wheeled motor transport 
have no mechanical aptitude and do not wish to acquire any. They 
need cheap, utterly reliable personal transport of the type which the 
scooter provides. They are attracted as much by the appearance of a 
scooter as by its performance. 

Once the production of machines had been set in motion, manu- 
facturers should undertake progressive, compelling sales campaigns, 
both at home and overseas. The opportunity for the British industry 
to serve man’s need for personal transportation has never been 
greater. Design is the root of the matter. If attractive scooters can be 
produced and presented efficiently to the public, much can be done to 
restore Britain’s lost markets and create new ones. 
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GERMAN 


Zundapp ‘Bella’ Made in two sizes, 150 » 
and 200 cc, this scooter is a familiar sight on 
British roads. It has a four-speed gearbox, and 
being slightly larger than the other scooters 
shown, is more suitable for long distance 
touring. 

UK AGENT Ambassador Motor Cycles Ltd. 
PRICE (150 cc) £194 135 7d; (200¢c) £204 12s. 


NSU ‘Prima’ Similar to the ‘Lambretta’ . 
design, this 150 cc two-stroke German 

scooter is coming on to the British market in 
large numbers. 

UK AGENT NS U (Great Britain) Ltd. 

PRICE £198 7s 6d. 


Kreidler ‘R50’ Very lightweight scooter 
using a §0 cc two-speed engine gear unit. 

This machine employs wheels of large 
diameter. 

UK AGENT Motor Imports Co Ltd. 

PRICE £99 19s 6d. 
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Carpet 


trends 


The special display of carpets at The 
Design Centre, from October 8- 
November 17, in support of the Carpet 
Promotion Council’s widespread au- 
tumn advertising campaign, will show 
that the industry is now much clearer as 
to where current trends in design are 
leading. Recent months have seen 
something of a recession in carpet sales 
to the home market and exports have 
long ceased to be easy. Simultaneously 
a very real threat to future prosperity is 
growing as production and advertising 
plans for tufted carpeting come to 
fruition. 

With the sale of accepted styles fall- 
ing off, the very sensible reaction of 
most carpet manufacturers has been to 
offer their customers improved and 
speedy service and a wide range of new 
good modern designs to choose from. 
The logical beginnings made by the 
‘spot and dot contemporary’ ranges 
have now opened a clear route to 
interesting textured effects. Very notice- 
able in the current trend is the use 
of more elaborate and often strikingly 
original motifs, in colour combinations 
fully in keeping with modern ideas of 
freshness and originality. 


TOP, LEFT This pebble like effect of texture 
gives an all over pattern in black and white. 
Made in Axminster body carpet by James 
Templeton & Co Ltd. 


ToP A strong motif that is satisfactory when 
seen from any direction. Designed by R. 
McLean and made in Wilton by Hugh 
Mackay & Co Ltd. 


RIGHT This design proves that there is still 
plenty of life in the post-war geometrical 
idiom. An Axminster weave, designed by 
Jeannette Tee and made by Fohn Crossley & 
Sons Ltd. 


BELOW, LEFT A new all over effect available 
in excellent colourways — kingfisher blue on 
black, and lime on charcoal. Designed by 
“Tibor Reich and made in Wilton by S. F. 
Stockwell & Co (Carpets) Ltd. 
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report on the DESIGN CONGRESS 


The. Management of Design; or the integration of the 


That good design is fundamental to 
our industrial and commercial 
success was strongly emphasised by 
the Right Hon Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade 
(speaking), who opened the congress. 
Also shown here, from left to right, are 
E. A. S. Alexander, one of the group 
chairmen, Sir Colin Anderson, 
chairman of the final plenary session 
and W. J. Worboys, chairman, CoID. 


designer with management 


The 1956 Design Congress, organized by the Council of Industrial Design and held last 
month at the Royal College of Art and at the Victoria & Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, took as its theme ‘The Management of Design’. It formed a natural sequel to 
the first international design congress which took place during the Festival of Britain in 
1951, when the discussions had centred on the theme of ‘Design Policy in Industry as a 
Responsibility of High Level Management’. 

Today the ideas put forward at that early congress have been accepted by wide groups of 
industries. Improvements in design standards during the last five years have been marked 
and the need for a progressive design policy has been recognised by firms in many 

different fields. The recent congress therefore moved on to tackle the basic problems of 
how a successful design policy can be put into practice. 

Over 200 delegates and speakers from 12 countries attended. The chairman of the three 
groups into which the congress was divided, F. 7. Stratton, E. A. S. Alexander and 

G. W. Lacey (see page 36) had perhaps the hardest task of all-to sum up the two 

days work of their particular groups and present their conclusions to all the assembled 


._members of the congress during the final plenary session. 


The following brief report can only sketch in the general lines on which the main 
arguments developed. No attempt has been made to keep within the confined channels of 
the necessary but sometimes arbitrary group divisions, since many subjects were 

common to all three. Some of the more interesting points raised have been set out here in 
the form of questions with answers extracted from the papers and from the lively 
discussions which followed. 





G. Fei, assistant managing director, British 
Olivetti Ltd, speaking from the platform at 
one of the group sessions. 


+ 


W.J. Wilson 
Good design not a matter of opinion 


1 What makes a successful design policy? 


This question was a fundamental issue at the congress. To find a simple, all embracing 
answer however was clearly impossible, for if one existed, there would have been little 
purpose in holding the congress at all. Most speakers argued around the point and 
sometimes, one felt, came so near to an exact analysis, that the final evasion left an 
inevitable disappointment. Some described their own experiences, case histories of design 
policy in action; yet others thought that if good design itself is recognised and understood at 
top management level, the real battle has been won. 


G. Fei, produced perhaps the most comprehensive analysis of a successful design policy: 
“It is a special feature of our company that the work of designers cannot be 
considered in isolation from the general life and thought of the organisation. . . . The 
success of our design policy rests on the fact that it is one facet of a comprehensive 
policy. ... Companies which care about design are usually huge successes 
commercially because they make articles which are more ‘complete’ than those of 
their competitors . . . . a manufactured article is ‘incomplete’ without that quality 
which only the designer working within a sympathetic and enlightened policy can 
introduce. It is the awareness of the ‘incompleteness’ of ugly things which is the 
justification for the designer in industry.” 


W. J. Wilson, managing director, James Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd, sought a 
permanent criterion of good design as a basis for a successful policy: 

“Good design as opposed to bad design is not a matter of opinion — it is a matter of 
fact. The public may know the general outlines of what it wants but, being largely 
uneducated and untrained in matters of design, it can all too easily be coerced or 
flattered into accepting bad design. That is a tragedy when the public’s needs can so 
easily be met by good design, for good design is always possible within the existing 
orbit of public taste.” 


J. Cleveland Belle, director, Horrockses Crewdson & Co Ltd, had different views: 
“The kind of person who talks about pure design, whatever that might be, is often 
inclined to despise fashion, to think fashion is a quirk of some kind, a superficial trick, 
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Sir Walter Puckey 
Space-saving — an essential of the future 


something flippant. It isn’t; fashion is the expression of the time. . .. When we talk of 
good design it is the design of today that we mean, something that people will buy.” 


Sir Walter Puckey, past president, Institution of Production Engineers, attempted to 
relate design policy to the broader context of a future social environment: 

“Perhaps somebody has made a scientific survey of the space around us, but 
overcrowding is already here in many social and industrial situations and in the 
interests of living and working room a real attack on this problem should be made. . . . 
If more managers would embrace space-saving as an essential feature of their future 
design problems and if more designers took full advantage of all the technical trends, 
we might well in 20 years time be able to display in The Design Centre double the 
number of well designed articles, admired in comfort by double the number of 
people.” 


Comments: 

Misha Black said that the desire to produce good design as an end in itself is the 
fundamental requirement for a successful policy. If that did not exist in a firm the forces of 
reaction or laissez-faire would vitiate any new design project and mock the creative 
energy consumed in its primary conception. 

Cyril Carter, chairman, Carter & Co Ltd: “In the end I believe that it will be the 
things that are best designed that will sell best.” 4 

K. J. R. Cocke, director, Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd: “European designs last 
longer on the market than those designed in the USA. Yet design for obsolescence is 
important in our export markets — should we plan annual changes in advance when 
launching a new design ?” 


2 How can designers best serve the needs of industry? 


Few speakers were able to bring to the discussions an impartial consideration of this 
problem, for each had a vested interest in the practice which he had adopted and found 
most successful in his particular firm. Arguments about the comparative valt‘cs of staff or 
consultant designers will undoubtedly continue for a long time, but clearly the final choice 
will always depend on individual circumstances. The need for teamwork and a proper 
appreciation of the commercial and practical complexities of manufacture were 
emphasised many times. 


Misha Black, member of the council, CoID, past president, Society of Industrial Artists, 
put forward strong arguments for the value of the consultant designer : 

“The consultant designer can be a powerful added stimulus to the staff designer. 

His uninhibited criticism, his bringing to one industry the experience gained from 
others, his ideas —- sometimes the more useful for not being immediately practicable 

— his support for the staff designer in his negotiation to persuade other sectors of 
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Thomas Marchetti 
Part time consultant unnecessary 


Leslie Gamage 
Teamwork, the way to successful 
product design 


James Birnie 
Schools cannot give adequate training 


management, are sufficient to justify his existence, but his facility for infuriating the 
staff designer is perhaps his most valuable asset. Here he becomes the anvil off which 
the staff designer strikes brighter sparks of creation from the duller steel of his daily 
companions.” 


Thomas Marchetti, vice-chairman, John Crossley & Sons Ltd, expressed views on this 
subject which were diametrically opposed to those of Mr Black: 

“Surely there is something fundamentally wrong with a firm if it has to go outside and 
bring in a stranger to advise on such an all-important issue as design, and, as a 

part timer, do a job which is a full time one.” 


Leslie Gamage, joint managing director, The General Electric Co Ltd, was not unduly 
concerned with the relative merits of staff and consultant designers — only with the fact that 
the most successful product designs are the result of teamwork: 

“Without harmonious working no good design will be possible. The manager must 
encourage his team as a whole and encourage each member of it. Each member must 
be made to feel that he is an important member, but no more important than the 
others. If they are handled in the proper way each member will listen with respect to, 
and will benefit from, the expressed opinions of the others. Gradually they will 
acquire a team spirit with a great pride in their combined skills.” 


Comments: 

W. C. Bell, technical director and chief engineer, Hoover Ltd, said that the consultant 
designer was to be preferred in large firms. A ‘big name’ helps to convince the board of 
directors in a way not within the power of a staff designer. 

D. W. Buchanan, secretary, National Industrial Design Council, Canada, argued the 
need for a broader concept of the designer’s task if he is to make a real contribution to 
better living conditions in the future. A new type of profession — creative engineering —is 
needed to embrace the conflicting roles of designer and engineer. 


3 How are designers trained and recruited? 


Though the problems of finding the right type of designer for a particular job obviously 
vary greatly from industry to industry (and from country to country) this subject drew 
much serious and sometimes anxious comment. Some speakers felt that given the basic 
requirements of talent and a general art education, technical problems could best be taught 
by the manufacturer. Others were convinced that the centres of art training are not 
turning out the type of designer that is needed in some branches of industry. 


James Birnie, general director, styling and design, Reynolds Metal Co (USA), 
described some of the difficulties in recruiting designers to his own department: : 
**To find designers is not too difficult. To find good designers is more difficult. But to 
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RIGHT One of the three groups during 
. discussion. The speaker is F. M. Rogers, 
sales director, Sidney Flavel & Co Ltd. 


BELOW Typical explanatory panels presented 
by speakers 


Carter & Co Ltd Orrefors Glasbruk (Sweden) 


John Crossley & Sons Ltd 
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Wartsila Koncernen-k Aj B (Arabia Pottery) (Finland) 
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Dr Emil Rasch 
Dangerous to establish any one style 





Robin Darwin 
Designer must pursue his own ideals 





find good designers who have the capacity to think in analytical terms is nearly 
impossible. The schools of today are not financially able to supply a really adequate 
design training. We need technicians who can impart to the student information that 
can be gained only through professional experience and experimentation.” 


Thomas Marchetti was not worried by these problems: 

“When engaging a young designer, I do not mind a bit whether he (or she) has been 
taught specifically to design for carpets or not. What I do demand is that he shall have 
been thoroughly taught to draw and how to use colour. We can teach him the actual 


technique of carpet designing ourselves, and this does not take half as long as many 
people think.” 


Dr Emil Rasch, chairman and managing director, Tapetenfabrik Gebr Rasch & Co 
(Germany), warned against the danger of establishing any one style, comparing the 
wallpaper manufacturer to the publisher who must exploit all the potentialities of his 
authors: 

“It has always passed my comprehension why, instead of enlisting the very best men 
they can find, industrialists have been content with the second class who can be relied 
upon to cause them no discomfort. . .. As a result we have the absurd situation in 
which the art schools train a large number of highly talented young persons who never 
go into industry — while industry itself trains staff possessing very few of the essential 
gifts and aptitudes.” 


Robin Darwin, principal, Royal College of Art, pointed to the wider aspects of 
students’ education at the RCA. 

‘Real education must aim to instil into the designer a desire to pursue his own ideals, 
irrespective of the changing requirements of the market or the particular needs of the 
firm that employs him; and unless it succeeds, the general standard of design will 
quickly deteriorate in that firm and everywhere else. . . . In all fields of industrial 
design, therefore, we try to send out from this college people who are interested and 
aware of things outside their own field of specialisation.” 


Comments: 

Don Middleton, development design director, John Harper & Co Ltd, claimed that the 
best staff designers were those who had received an engineering training before artistic 
training. 

Misha Black commented that art schools should not produce industrial designers but 
instead give students a background of the workings of industry. 

C. H. Flurscheim, assistant chief electrical engineer, Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co Ltd, said that his firm provided the necessary artistic training for its engineers and 
draughtsmen. 


4 Can market research help the designer? 


In spite of a few dissentient voices, there was little cause for disagreement here. To most 
speakers the investigation of a possible new market, or the testing of reactions to a new 
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product, were regarded as a basic food for the designer’s thought. But at the same time some 
speakers pointed out that having established what the market needs, the designer’s task is to 
be one jump, but not too long a jump, ahead. 


Roger Falk, managing director, Market Development Co Ltd, put the matter in the 
strongest terms: 

“Here the implication for management is, I think, quite unequivocal. It is to employ a 
market research man or section (or, if you will pardon the suggestion, a good firm of 
marketing consultants!) objectively and accurately to assess market requirements. 
Such an assessment does not necessarily bind managements ; it would be a bad day for 
industry when the tail of market research wagged the industrial dog.” 


Roger Falk W. T. Wren, member of the council, CoID, managing director, Allied Ironfounders Ltd, 
Management implications unequivocal enlarged on both the advantages and limitations of market research: 
“Market research cannot anticipate results. It cannot ask users for their judgment on 
products they cannot visualise or have not experienced. . . . But it can measure trends 
in public opinion and usage. If conducted at regular intervals — in the case of domestic 
products — it shows where the product is selling.” 


Professor Pietro Sillano, manager, applied research department, Vittorio Necchi SpA 
(Italy), described the way in which his company tests the reactions of consumers to new 
product: 

“In our company, the service department is considered to be the customers’ 
representative and, principally, it has the following functions: 1, an active function — 
to send inspectors to visit the clientele in order to check the behaviour of the machines, 
and 2, a passive function — to réceive all remarks, complaints, suggestions, etc, from 
customers and to bring these to the attention of the appropriate departments. .. . 


a 
Professor Pietro Sillano The designer must anticipate public demand — market research is necessary but 
Designer must anticipate public di intuition comes first.” 





Comments: 


F. M. Rogers, sales director, Sidney Flavel & Co Ltd: ““Does market research come 
after the designer’s work has started ? Should we not first conduct a market survey to 
discover the real market for a new product ?” 

G. F. Perring, managing director, William Perring & Co Ltd, said that the designer 
should know more about his public, and find out how people live so that his designs can be 
thoroughly practical in use. 

Dr Emil Rasch had found market research to be a positive barrier to progress towards 
good design and had to fight it to establish his firm as a leader. 


Conclusions 


What did all this achieve ? Can we draw any conclusion ? In spite of the concluding 
remarks in Sir Walter Puckey’s paper (“The one thing I hope won’ t be doubled is the 
time taken to talk about them” — ie, well designed articles) everyone obviously enjoyed 
talking, and listening, very much. But if each member held as firmly at the end of the 
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congress to his own views as he did at the beginning, he at least discovered that there 
were other points of view as well. The general airing of opinions founded on personal 
experience showed that many firms, in many parts of the world, were seriously occupied 
with the problems of manufacturing products that would not only earn more money, but 
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EDGAR LEWY 


STAMP 
DESIGN 


a neglected 
tradition 


The design of stamps for Great Britain 
can become a heated question overnight. 
But little thought seems to be given to the 
appearance of stamps produced here for 
the benefit of the Commonwealth 
Colonies and Protectorates. The 
following article introduces the subject in 
order to discover why most of these 
stamps associated with Britain maintain 


such an abysmal standard of design. 


Se ’ 


POSTAGE 


GREAT BRITAIN ISSUED the world’s first postage stamp in 1840. Over the 
past 116 years, the stamp has developed from a simple fiscal instru- 
ment to an elaborate means of publicising national creeds, economics 
and developments. In spite of the ever increasing use of franking 
machines, about 80 per cent of the world’s letters are still prepaid by 
postage stamps. Great Britain alone uses 25 million stamps each day; 
world consumption cannot be accurately assessed. 

Stamp design in the United Kingdom is an almost totally neglected 
art, in spite of the fact that four major printers hold considerable con- 
tracts for this class of work. With very few exceptions, the job of 
designing is left in the hands of staff artists in these firms whose work 
is largely concerned with the production of banknotes, securities and 
other monetary documents. The names of these artists are rarely 
revealed. They produce their work in almost unbroken anonymity; an 
anonymity which tends also to be imposed on well known designers 
should they be called upon to assist. 

The traditional appearance of this class of designing has its origins 
in the early nineteenth century, and is governed by the limitations of 
security (ie elaboration to prevent imitation), coupled with the 
inherent conventions of the banking and investment professions. 
Security means prevention of forgery by the use of involved geometric 
patterns produced on engraving lathes, and a realistic style of repre- 
sentation. Thus a three quarter portrait is harder to imitate than a 
profile. The massive traditions embodied in these conventions, with 
their heavy classical and allegorical motifs, are held to be equally 
significant of security, and give the impression of power and wealth. 

Commonwealth postage stamps are first commissioned by the local 
post offices. Their stamps are handled by the Crown Agents for Over- 
sea Territories and Administrations, who in turn place the work 
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Stamp design: a neglected tradition 


The classic original, 1, based on a medal and 
worked out by the initiator of postal reform, 
Rowland Hill, in 1840, was soon adapted for 
use in the British colonies. The profile 
portrait was replaced by a natural one trom 
a painting, 2, or else omitted in favour of the 
badge of ‘Britannia and the Sugar Bags’, 3. 
Later developments, chiefly the rise in 
letterpress printing in the late ninetzenth 
century, which ousted engraved stamps for 
reasons of cost, resulted in ‘key types’, 4, §, 
which have persisted from the 1880's until 
1956. The only alteration was in the portrait 
of the ruler. 


Earlier, attempts had been made to combine 
pictorial badge and Royal portrait, 6, but 
the ‘proper picture’ school which arose 
between 1895 and the end of the century, 7, 
became increasingly dominant, and was 
turned into the prototype of the ‘ruler and 
picture’ stamp of today, 8, produced by the 
now universally popular technique of recess 
engraving. So ingrained is this tradition 
that when non-British stamps are produced 
by British printers, 9, 10, the same 
unvarying formula has been adopted. 


Today, the situation is generally unhappy. 
Current British designs, 11, characterised 

in part by lack of contrast and too widely 
spaced lettering, are familiar also in colony 
and dominion. 12 shows an unhappy 
attempt to recreate early Victorian glcries 
(compare with 2), by superimposing a stock 
photograph — not one new idea in 90 years ? 
— while Canada, 13, uses the same approved 
picture, but with even less happy effects for 
the enormous portrait crushes the 
diminutive lettering beneath. That 
intelligent adaptation can produce pleasing 
results is borne out by Australia, 14, but 
New Zealand (printed in London) proves 
that the most stately of formal portraits 

does not mean a pleasing stamp, 15. 
Compare the elegant simplicity of the 1937 
British design by Edmund Dulac, 16, with 
the equally meritorious Dutch version of 
ten years later, 17, which leans heavily on 1. 
For this stamp S. L. Hartz created a special 
plaster sculpture of Queen Wilhelmina. The 
engraver Mark Sylwan designed the current 
Swedish issue, 18. Fiji’s specification of 
Annigoni’s portrait of H M the Queen for 
her new series, 19, shows a successful 
attempt to break away from the tyranny of 
the stock photograph, 
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with the four London printers specialising in this class of business. 
Almost invariably local officials in a colony stipulate the general 
design a stamp issue should take; in fact they often produce sketches of 
a primitive kind which the printer’s staff artist must follow in the 
shaping of his own drawing. Local submissions are frequently in- 
spired by other stamps, produced originally by the same kind of artist 
in the same or a competing printing house under similar circumstances. 
In the interest of literal accuracy, copy is followed as closely as possible, 
resulting in faithful reproductions of photographs enshrined in frames 
based on the security printer’s pattern book. 

Another source of designs is the ‘general competition’, which is 
announced in the Crown Agents’ monthly ‘Stamp Bulletin’. The 
circulation of the journal is less than 1,000 copies, but its contents are 
reproduced extensively in the philatelic press of the UK and 
dominions. These journals reach an audience of about 100,000, 
consisting mainly of stamp collectors all over the world, but few 
experienced commercial designers hear of these competitions. Con- 
sequently, the collector who feels himself to be inspired with a pencil 
proceeds to contribute entries to design competitions. Very often he 
lacks any formal artistic training and ability; his thinking is again 
influenced by previous stamp issues. Nevertheless, submissions of this 
standard are often accepted and incorporated into the stamp issues of 
the British Commonwealth. 

British-printed stamps for the colonies thus draw their inspiration 
from three sources; the printer’s staff artists, trained in the con- 
servative tradition of security design; the local postal officials in the 
colony who frequently sit in judgment on the submissions from the 
printers; and finally the philatelists, usually without training or 
ability, but moved to contribute because of their interest in the hobby. 
As the philatelists’ financial contributions to postal revenues may, in 
the case of small territories, be of great value, their likes and dislikes as 
customers tend to be taken seriously. Such subjects as flowers, sports 
and ships pictured on stamps denote, in the trade, a ‘collecting 
incentive’, and the popularity of these subjects often affects the 
composition of a series. 


Production techniques 
Two printing processes employed are of particular significance: 
recess line engraving, and photogravure. Letterpress and lithography 
are generally of minor importance. Photogravure is well known and 
its limitations and suitabilities are understood by artists. Less familiar 
to the designer will be the recess line engraving process, extensively 
used by three British security printers. Though aided by etching — 
itself highly skilled — interpretation of the design for recess engraving 
is still a strictly manual process. The engravers who translate a line or 
wash drawing (occasionally a photograph) into the actual size miniature 
on steel or copper are highly skilled craftsmen. They are artists in their 
own right, and it would be advisable to prepare designs in close 
consultation with them. On their skill the ultimate result largely 
depends, for their experience, sometimes in many countries, guides 
them towards successful interpretation of the designers’ ideas. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for successful stamp design. The 
Federal German Post Office has tried to evolve a formula which seems 
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ABOVE Figures of value used for postage due 
stamps are circulated throughout the 
Commonwealth. While Swiss and Dutch 
designers, 20, 21, have realised the 
possibilities of a simple figure of value, 
British printers still toy with Victorian 
ornamentation, 22, 23. Yet British 
calligraphy, elsewhere, is second to none. 


BELOw A typical ‘postmaster’s sketch’ 
which, in combination with a snapshot of 
the actual bridge, was turned into a 
representative British colonial stamp by the 
security printer’s staff artist, 24 —a 
disastrous but all too common design 
procedure. 
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Stamp design: 
a neglected tradition 


BELOW The way to impoverish a fine original 
by lack of detailed attention is shown in 
25-27; the subject has remained the same, 
but three portraits demonstrate the danger 
of introducing alien elements such as the 
crown, 26, or still more absurdly, placing it 
above a portrait already embellished with a 
coronet, 27. 
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to be producing a high level of successful work, for it depends on the 
evolution of one striking symbol to represent the basic idea of the 
stamp. However, the restrictions on Commonwealth stamps, the title 
lines, sovereign’s head and sometimes crown, and other legally 
essential details, tend to create difficulties. Nonetheless the example of 
France, with these limitations involved, has shown that solutions 
better than present British work can be achieved. Great attention to 
light and shade, a high standard of lettering (which this country has 
noticeably achieved in other printed matter) and instant recognition of 
purpose are three of the cardinal points applicable to almost every 
postage stamp. To achieve better standards the authorities should be 
encouraged to employ designers of high calibre whose fees would 
absorb only a small fraction of the high revenue earned by stamps. 

A number of British commercial artists have worked on United 
Kingdom stamps with varying success, and there is no real reason why 
British colonial stamps should not be as well designed as those from 
other European printing houses. By not having at his command first 
rate designers the British printer is losing a profitable field to com- 
petitors. Already Swiss and Dutch photogravure houses are doing work 
for Ceylon, Burma and Australia. 


Better designers wanted 

The profound neglect of opportunities in colonial stamp design has 
resulted in a total lack of trained top-flight artists working in this 
medium. Several printers, who are to some extent manufacturing 
stationers to the legal and banking profession, pursue a policy which is 
deficient as much in appreciation of good design as it is competent in 
technical execution. On the other hand, attractive issues are occasionally 
produced, particularly by one firm whose directors have a clear 
appreciation of current trends in graphic work. 

Where does the remedy lie ? Firstly, I suggest that designers with a 
genuine capacity for developing this specialised field should be 
encouraged to make use of all opportunities to create new stamps. 
Secondly, restrictions on the creative artist should be reduced. There 
should be greater liberty in representing essentials without having to 
adhere slavishly to ultimate detail; this applies particularly to heraldic 
work which can generally be redrawn to advantage without affecting 
the traditionally essential elements. Thirdly, the Crown Agents can be 
requested to consult one of a panel of known stamp designers instead 
of handing the raw material direct to the printers. Names can be 
obtained from the Council of Industrial Design. Fourthly, the judg- 
ment on a design should be left in the hands of the smallest possible 
committee; for example, one representative each from the Colonial 
Office, the printer’s and the CoID should be adequate to ensure 
improvement in the level of acceptances. Only then should the results 
be submitted for Royal approval. 

Results will vary, but once one colony has received a well designed 
set of stamps, the desire for equally meritorious issues will be voiced by 
other authorities ; large numbers of the stamps will circulate and bring 
increased prestige to the producers. Finally, the higher standard of 
presentation is bound to percolate into allied fields — official crests, 
letterheads and devices — and so improve a comprehensive range of art 
en miniature. 
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Armorial devices are as old as portraits of 
rulers, and include pretty exercises in 
diamond shapes of the 1860’s, 28. More 
succinct is the Swedish statement of 1855, 
revived for the centenary of her stamps, 29, 
while Portugal’s knight in armour, 30, is one 
of the finest medieval inspirations. Dulac 
again successfully translated the Royal Arms 
in the British high values of 1939, 31. 
Compare the visual gibberish on the 1953 
Bermu ja series, 32, the result of a general 
competition. 


Tropical produce can be shown badly, 38, 
or with breadth and imagination, 39; both 
designed to publicise bananas. The same 
applies to birds: compare the toucan, 40, 
straight out of an encyclopaedia, with the 
masterly rendering of the mountain eagle, 
41, by one of Vienna’s leading artists. 
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Poor photographs, 33, indifferent ‘art 
work’, 34, lack of any artistic appreciation, 
35, are only too frequently found on 
British colonial stamps today. If portrait 
and object must be combined, there are 
successful ways of achieving this, 36, 37, 





though apparently unknown in British Stamp illustrations in this article by 
studios. Compare the force and movement courtesy of Stanley Gibbons Ltd and the 
of 36 with the static dullness of 35. Suburban Stamp Company. 
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Metal furniture developments 
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Basic design in the range is the C1 dining 
chair, of steel rod construction with seat and 
back of formed plywood. The seat is sprung 


into place in a way which avoids strain on the 
mountings. This model stacks up to six chairs. 


Price (upholstered, seat and back) £7 §s, 
(unupholstered) £3 5s. 


Examples from the new range by Stafford 
Furniture Ltd. The deep upholstered settee, 
2C50, and chair in the foreground, C50, use 
specially constructed foam interiors on a 
‘Pirelli’ sprung chassis. Prices (settee) £27, 
(chair) £14. The elegant occasional chair 
with the tapered back, C20, left, rear, has 

a top rail of square section rod; price £7 7s. 
At the centre rear is a coffee table-stool 
combination, T50; price £11. The stacking 
chairs, C10, make use of the same basic 
components as the C1 dining chair, shown on 
this page; price £3 5s. On the right is a small 
armchair, C40, in which care has been taken 
to provide a good sitting posture; price {,11. 


All retail prices include purchase tax 
where applicable. 


BELOW This occasional chair, C21, uses the 
same basic structure as the C20, but has an 
additional wood back; price (unupholstered) 
£5 1s 6d, (upholstered seat) £7 13s 9d, 
(upholstered seat and back) £9 35 9d. 


BELOW RIGHT This illustration shows the 
construction of the 2C50 settee, which is 
similar to the C50 chair. The framework is 
made of stove enamelled rod with ‘Pirelli’ 
webbing. The cushions have zip-on covers. 
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THE NEW DESIGNS on these pages are by Stafford Furniture Ltd, a small 















company in continual expansion since it was started a year ago by its 
designer/managing director Jack Stafford. Its primary aim is to supply 
good quality inexpensive pieces for retail and contract markets. As he 
controls each stage in the manufacture of practically all the pieces in 
his own works, and sells them, Mr Stafford is in a strong position to 
carry out experimental work. The structure of his designs consists 
chiefly of bent steel rod, drawn almost calligraphically around the 
seats and backs. Curves and surfaces are obtained with plywood or 
upholstery in rubber and plastic foam. The use of different materials, 
each with its own basic characteristics, tends to create the main design 
problem at the point where they meet: the success of the solutions 
reached can be judged from the accompanying illustrations. 






































































New glass 
for the high table 


IN JANUARY 1954 we reported a wise piece of patronage 
by the provost and fellows of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. They had commissioned a living artist to design 
a new dinner service for the high table, instead of 
buying a stock pattern. The designer was Richagd 
Guyatt, professor of graphic design at the Royal 


ae 
Decanters, jug and glasses designed by R. Y. Goodden, photographed 


in King’s College combination room. The dessert dish was designed by 
David Queensberry for Crown Staffordshire China Co Ltd. 


Part of King’s College high table with college silver dating from 
1693 — 1953, 1954 Wedgwood-Guyatt plates, 1956 Whitefriars- 
Goodden glasses, and a mixed assortment of cutlery and flatware. 
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College of Art; the potter was Josiah Wedgwood & 
Sons Ltd. 

Now we can report that the same college has ex- 
tended its patronage of living designers to another 
industry. A fine set of wine glasses, decanters and 
claret jugs has recently been delivered to the college by 
James Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. This time the 
design was commissioned from R. Y. Goodden, pro- 
fessor of silversmithing and jewellery at the RCA. 

Professor Goodden’s brief from his clients was 
generously drawn, the chief requirements being that 
the rim diameters of the glasses should be narrower 
than the bowls to trap the bouquet, and that the feet 
should be domed and folded in the traditional eigh- 
teenth century manner. The port decanters and claret 
jugs should each hold a bottle. 

The results of this further intelligent enterprise by 
King’s College are here illustrated, and prompt the 
obvious question: what is next on the list — cutlery, 
flatware, a carpet for the combination room ? Sheffield 
and Kidderminster are not so well endowed that they 
could not profit from some of this Cambridge inspira- 
tion, and, with its new, young provost, King’s College 
is not likely to rest on a couple of laurels. P.R. 
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Discussion meeting in the seminar building. 
Three meetings of this character were held 
simultaneously each afternoon. Facing the 
camera is one of the Japanese speakers with 
his interpreter alongside; opposite (with bald 
head) is the writer of this article who, as one 
of the panel speakers, attended the discussion 
groups to answer questions and augment 
points made at the more formal meetings in 
the amphitheatre. 


MISHA BLACK 


To complement our report of the Design 
Congress on pages 29-36, Misha Black 
gives us his impression of another 
conference which he recently attended 


at Aspen in America 
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Colorado conference 


THERE WERE TWELVE OF US: two 
Japanese designers, three Swiss, the 
director of a German Werk-Kunst- 
schule, a Frenchman, a professor from 
Athens, an Italian architect, a Swedish 
design critic, and F. H. K. Henrion and 
myself from Great Britain. 

It had been a long journey, some 
5,000 miles from London to Aspen, a 
rehabilitated silver boom town in the 
Rocky Mountains, where 500 American 
designers and architects, with a spatter 
of their clients, gathered last June to 
talk about “The Future of Man and 
Design’. 

This was the sixth annual, American 
organised, International Design Con- 
ference at Aspen and, to complete the 
panel of 19 speakers, there were three 
American designers and architects, the 
editors of ‘Design News in Engineering’ 
and of ‘Scientific American’, a semanti- 
cist and a philosopher. 

We were an odd lot with diverse 
views and special interests. Sometimes 
the chairmen were hard pressed to pro- 
duce even a semblance of continuity on 
the platform, but on the whole the 


conference worked surprisingly well, 
and even the tedium of translation and 
the halting replies of those speakers 
whose English was limited did not 
dampen enthusiasm. 

The cement which gave cohesion to 
the conference was the sincerity and 
seriousness of those who had come to 
Aspen, not for a frolic in the Rockies 
but diligently to listen to what their 
colleagues had to say and to add their 
own uninhibited criticism of the main 
speakers’ premises. 

The conference was divided into 
three cycles, each of which lasted two 
days with three sessions to each day. 
Between each cycle was a free 24 hours 
for rest, excursions and informal dis- 
cussion. 


Artificial obsolescence obsolete? 

At the first session, dealing with 
‘Management and Design’, Arthur Hald 
of Sweden stressed the importance of 
retaining a place for handcraft work 
within our industrial civilization. “‘Mod- 
ern society” he said “‘must permit and 
nourish the existence of a high class 
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Colorado 


conference 


handcraft — an art handcraft so ruth- 
lessly high class that it will serve as a 
criterion for good design of any kind.” 
He claimed that “craftsmanship sym- 
bolizes the concept of quality in its 
absolute sense.” 

Gordon Lippincott, the American 
industrial designer, was critical of the 
American concept of style obsolescence. 
He spoke for many of his colleagues in 
appealing for long range design plan- 
ning, for industry to think 20 years 
ahead. “‘Management”’ he said ‘“‘makes 
long term plans in many areas of corpo- 
rate activity but seldom for design. 
Too many products are styled under 
pressure to meet an immediate market 
with no thought to long range con- 
tinuity. The yearly model is a trap that 
it is too easy to fall into.” 

The heads of the American and 
European designers nodded in approval 
as he developed this theme and asserted 
that “management has, broadly speak- 
ing, not yet learned how to manage 
creative people in design’’. 

I also spoke in the first cycle of the 
problems of client/designer relation- 
ship, and the discussion later revolved 
around the extent to which a designer 
may compromise in producing work 
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The platform during the second cycle of the 
conference. Left to right, Saul Bass (moder- 


ator for the 
Japanese 


session), Sori Yanagi, the 
translator, F. H. K. Henrion, 


which satisfies his client and the public, 
even if it falls short of the designer’s 
own taste and standards. 


Chart before the course 

Refreshed by a day’s fishing, walking 
and sightseeing we returned to the 
great conference tent for the second 
cycle on ‘The Practice of Design’. 

F. H. K. Henrion provided a visual 
back cloth to this discussion with an 
admirable collection of British posters 
which later competed with examples 
from Switzerland and Japan. He ex- 
plained how the design climate varies 
in different countries. In America 
where consumer research is commonly 
employed, the creative approach is “to 
put the chart before the course”. This 
he compared with Continental practice 
where “‘the attitude works entirely in 
reverse. They, in fact, put the cart — but 
it is a carte blanche — before the course.” 
We in Britain, he claimed, sit com- 
fortably between these extremes with 
equal reliance on research and intuition. 
He objected to the cult of designing to 
the lowest common deriominator of 
public acceptance and touched on the 
special problem of designing for tele- 
vision. “Its importance and power to 





James M. Fitch, Fr, translator for Alberto 
Rosselli, beside him, Max Frisch, Will Burtin, 
who translated for Joseph Miiller-Brockmann 
beside him, and Garrett Eckbo. Behind the 


influence millions of people in a mini- 
mum of time is such that nobody 
interested in the visual arts can ignore 
it. For instance, the ‘$64,000 Question’ 
has been seen by more people in 10 
minutes than ‘Oedipus Rex’ in 2,500 
years.” 

The Japanese designer, Sori Yanagi, 
surprised the conference by deprecating 
his own tradition, although he im- 
pressed us with the quality of the 
contemporary work which he displayed. 
A party of Japanese designers visited 
the conference. They spoke of the re- 
surgence of their country, of the rapidly 
expanding industrialization in Japan 
where an appreciation of the im- 
portance of trained designers was now 
added to their special facility for imita- 
tion. This, added to the figures given of 
their low labour cost, made a deep 
impression of the growth of a for- 
midable challenger for export markets. 

Joseph Miiller-Brockmann brought a 
whiff of the Swiss glacier to the plat- 
form. He spoke of the “‘supra-personal 
anonymous form-language”, which he 
contended it was the duty of the de- 
signer to express. He distrusted all 
decoration and called for “clear, stern 
proportions and a firm optical order 
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speakers there is an exhibition of British 
posters which F. H. K. Henrion brought 
with him. Below are exhibited photographs of 
the work of Garrett Eckbo. 


(for) an art without sensation and 
virtuosity’’. 


Design and the spirit 

On the Saturday we met again in the 
tented auditorium. The curtain walls 
had been lifted so that we could see the 
panorama of mountains while we dis- 
cussed ‘Education and Design’. 

On the previous evening, in the 
Opera House (to which the Metro- 
politan Opera Company had travelled 
in the 1890’s from New York to enter- 
tain the silver miners) the American 
philosopher Dr Mortimer Adler had 
expounded his theory that all human 
activity can be classified as “‘servile’”’ or 
“liberal” occupations. Industrial and 
commercial design is, as Adler saw it, 
“servile” and thus of only minor im- 
portance to the spiritual life of man. 

This view was attacked by most 
speakers in the final session, especially 
by the semanticist Anatol Rapoport who 
brought the discussion to a more 
practical level with his insistence that 
the channels of mass communication 
are so important in moulding our 
civilization as to make it unreasonable 
for them to be freely purchased by 
those with the most money to spend. 
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The tented amphitheatre, seen from the semi- 
nar building where the smaller discussions were 
held. The tent was designed by Eero Saarinen; 
and the seminar building by Herbert Bayer. 


**The issue’’, he said, “‘is not freedom of 
speech but rather a responsibility to 
the mass channels of communication.” 

John Pappas, to a degree, seemed to 
support Adler when he described the 
closed, almost monastic, community of 
students at the Fine Arts Institute in 
Athens. There, he said, “‘we don’t care 
for technical facilities or research into 
textures, nor for pleasant, superficial 
and impressive interpretations of nature. 
The main qualities we require are 
humility, simplicity, and variety arising 
from each personality’’. 

And there we left the discussion. We 
had talked about industrial and graphic 
design, about architecture, town plan- 
ning, landscape gardening, philosophy 
and education, but nothing had been 
settled, no resolutions had been passed, 
nothing immediately useful had been 
achieved. But all had been persuaded to 
think about the basic problems of our 
profession, about fundamentals instead 
of technique. We left Aspen knowing a 
little more about the work of our 
colleagues in many countries, we were 
supported by their agreement and 
stimulated by their challenge; our work 
on the drawing board will be the better 
for our week of talking in Colorado. 





Sixth International Design 


Conference at Aspen 1956 


Cycle 1 ‘Management and Design’ 
Saburo A:aba, architect, Japan Housing 
Corporation, Japan 

Misha Black, architect and industrial designer, 
past president SIA, UK 

D. Flanagan, editor ‘Scientific American’, US A 
Arthur Hald, author and critic, formerly editor 
‘Form’ and ‘Kontur’, Sweden 

J. Gordon Lippincott, industrial designer, US A 
Jacques Vienot, director, Institut d’ Esthetique 
Industrielle, France 

Moderator, Marshall Lane, art director, Coca 
Cola Company, US A 


Cycle 2 ‘The Practice of Design’ 

Garrett Eckbo, landscape architect, USA 

F. H. K. Henrion, graphic designer, vice president, 
Alliance Graphique Internationale, U K 

Joseph Miiller-Brockmann, graphic designer, 
Switzerland 

Alberto Rosselli, industrial designer, architect, 
editor ‘Stile Industria’, Italy 

Paul Rudolph, architect, lecturer at Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale, US A 

Sori Yanagi, industrial designer, member, Japan 
Committee on International Design, Japan 
Moderator, Saul Bass, graphic and industrial 
designer, USA 


Cycle 3 ‘Education and Design’ 
Mortimer J. Adler, philosopher, author, US A 
Jupp Ernst, graphic designer, director, 
Werk-Kunstschule, Kassel, Western Germany 
Max Frisch, architect, author, Switzerland 
Armin Hofmann, graphic designer, teacher, 
Academy of Art, Basel, Switzerland 

John A. Pappas, professor, Fine Arts Institute, 
Athens, Greece 

Anatol Rapoport, semanticist, educator, 
University of Michigan, US A 

Peter J. B. Stevens, editor ‘Design News in 
Engineering’, USA 

Moderator, D. S. Defenbacher, president, 
California College of Arts and Crafts, US A 
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Revolution in tool design 
PAUL HOGARTH 


The author, who has recently returned 
from a visit to Czechoslovakia, describes 
the general improvement of design stan- 
dards there, and refers particularly to the 
work of Professor Zdenék Kovdi at the 
Zdenék Nejedly School of Industrial Art. 


I have visited or passed through Prague 
many times in recent years and have 
always been struck by the progres- 
sive decline in standards of industrial 
design, particularly of consumer goods. 
Graphic and typographical design re- 
mained as lively as ever; it was the 
articles for domestic use that either 
remained as ironmongery, or escaped 
the attention of the designer in a world 
becoming increasingly design conscious. 
Britain, the United States, Italy, West- 
ern Germany and Scandinavia have 
enlisted the services of the industrial 
designer as never before, but one felt 
that the Czechs, in spite of their highly 
industrialised economy and good de- 
sign tradition, were being left a long 
way behind. 


New approach evident 

On a recent visit, I had the im- 
pression that the tide had ceased to go 
out, that an entirely new situation was 
beginning to emerge. The work of 
many younger designers was noticeable 
in what seemed an all-round improve- 
ment in both the design and quality of 
manufactured articles. 

The distinguished critic Jan Kotik 
who is an associate editor of “Tvar’, the 
Czech counterpart of DESIGN, told me 
that the ‘liquidation’ of badly designed 
products was making good progress in 
spite of often strong resistance. 

Perhaps most outstanding in the 
educational field is the work of Pro- 
fessor Zdenék Kovaf, a 45 year old 
sculptor whose work as the director of 
the Zdenék Nejedly School of Indus- 
trial Art at Uherské Hradisté near 
Gottwaldov (formerly Zlin) has made 
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his name a household word in Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. 

A practising sculptor with a pro- 
found interest in problems of industrial 
design, Kovaf felt that as the typo- 
grapher should really work alongside 
the printer for the best results, the 
design solution should also come from 
an intimate acquaintance with factory 
conditions; that just as the compositor 
can become a creative typographical 
designer so the engineering worker can 
with the right type of training become 
a designer. Candidates for admission to 
the Zdenék Nejedly School are required 
to have practical experience in engi- 
neering and many of the students were 
originally factory apprentices with an 
aptitude for design. Whenever possible 
students work with engineers, draughts- 
men and fitters in various plants in 
Gottwaldov. On-the-spot research into 
working methods is made from which 
drawings and models are prepared. 


Early experiments 

Actual size modelling of machine 
parts such as handles and levers led to 
experiments taking a new direction 
when Kovaf became interested in the 
causes of callouses, blisters and cuts on 
factory workers hands. He believed that 
they were by no means inevitable and 
further research led to revolutionary 
designs in handles and levers on a wide 
range of machine and hand tools. 
Kovaf enlisted the aid of skilled workers 
who demonstrated the use of the tools. 
He worked with tools having a soft 
plaster wrapping; afterwards the im- 
pressions left by the hand were studied, 
dictating the experimental and final 
shapes of new tool grips and handles. 
Experiment extended from a wide field 
of industrial tools to door handles, 
telephones, and surgical instruments. 

This was the beginning, and up till 
two years ago there were only ten 
students at the school. The results of 
Kovaf’s work remained for the most 
part in plaster prototypes which were a 
source of amusement to some factory 
directors and works ‘designers’. Today, 
Kovai’s ideas have become an accepted 
part of machine design in Czecho- 
slovakia and he is engaged on actual 
commissions from a growing number 


of industrial enterprises. These have so 
far included a new type of joystick 
for aircraft, passenger and commercial 
vehicles and a wide variety of machine 
tools. 

The acceptance of Kovai’s ideas may 
have had something to do with the 
export drive the Czechs have been 
making in traditionally western markets 
such as the Middle East, but in Czecho- 
slovakia itself Kovai’s designs, or those 
of his pupils, are very popular amongst 
factory workers who prefer to work on 
the new machines. Kova referred to a 
new lathe lever as-an ‘extension of the 
human hand’ thus providing a more 
facile working method and reducing the 
physical demands made on the worker, 
besides making his machines into some- 
thing agreeable and pleasant to look at. 


We asked Dr C. H. Baker, of the 
Applied Psychology Research Unit, 
Medical Research Council, Cambridge 
University, to comment on these designs 
produced at Professor Kovda?’s school. 


From the point of view of the human 
operator it probably matters very little 
how the controls of a kitchen mixer are 
designed, apart from aesthetic con- 
siderations. But when precise manual 
behaviour is demanded of the operator, 
or behaviour over prolonged periods, 
then the design of the tool and of its 
handgrip must be very seriously con- 
sidered. Poorly designed screw drivers, 
joysticks, crank handles, surgeons tools, 
gun grips, steering wheels, etc, must 
inevitably lead to less than optimum 
operator performance, regardless of 
how pretty they are. 

The struggle for better design in 
hand and machine tools is really a 
Struggle against ignorance and con- 
vention. We do not really know, for 
instance, the best handle design for the 
delicate tools used by the opthalmic 
surgeon. Some are hexagonal, some 
round, some flat. The surgeon must 
guess, and after a good deal of ex- 
perience with his guess, it is ‘best’, for 
him. But is it really best for the ex- 
tremely precise control he must exert ? 
And if you ask a dentist whether or not 
his tools are satisfactory, he answers, 
“Of course, I deal only with the best 
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Professor Kovd¥ examining one of his models. 


2, 3 Glove maker’s knife and redesigned ver- 
sion carried out at the Zdenék Nejedly School. 


4 Surgical instrument handles designed by a 
former student of the school, Gustav Hldavka. 


5 Existing keyhole saw with a redesigned 
handle carried out at the school. 
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Czechoslovakia 








manufactures of dental equipment’’. To 
complete the circle we ask the dental 
manufacturers if they are satisfied with 
their product. They reply, “‘Of course, 
all the best dentists deal with us”’. 

A long time ago experimental psy- 
chologists interested themselves in the 
design of common tools; and a con- 
siderable amount of work was put- 
lished. In 1923 appeared ‘Experimental 
research on the shape of handles for 
cranks’. In 1926 — ‘On the design of 
machinery in relation to the operator’, 
including a separate study on turret 
lathes. In 1928 — ‘Investigation con- 
cerning the best shape for handles of 
screw drivers and similar tools’. In 
1933 One motion study investigator 
summed the feelings of many when he 
published, ‘Motion Study: Why has 
the designer ignored it ?’ 

But ignored it was (and still is in tool 
design). The result is that much needed 
research remained undone —- the de- 
signer persists in indulging in guessing 
games and the opthalmic surgeon is 
forced to guess too. But out of these 
early researches a few principles 
emerged. For hand tools, one is this: 
where the hand carries a load, or turns a 
crank or screwdriver, maximum opera- 
tor efficiency is obtained when the unit 
pressure on the hand is lowest, ie, “the 
largest surface of the hand possible 
should be used in grasping the handle’. 

Professor Kovaf seems to have 
grasped this ‘grasp’ principle and to be 
using it most effectively. The only way 
to make certain that his tools have 
superior design, however, is to under- 
take rigidly controlled psychological 
experiments comparing the conven- 
tional designs with his. Our guess is 
that his tools would result in superior 
operator performance. 

There is an interesting psychological 
sidelight to the aesthetic qualities of 
Kovai’s designs. It has been hypo- 
thesized that machine (and _ tool) 
operators will take better care of their 
machines, will maintain them better, if 
their designs give aesthetic pleasure. 
Maintenance of equipment of all types 
is of extreme importance to the military 
as equipment must work satisfactorily if 
defeat is to be avoided. Should the 
hypothesis be experimentally confirmed, 
then it may be that designs such as 
Kovai’s could become mandatory. 








6, 7 Existing portable electric grindstone and 
redesigned version by F. Broke§. 


8 Joystick for a small aircraft, designed and 
carried out by Professor Kovdr. 


9 Detail of a plaster model of a turret lathe 
made at Professor Kovdi’s school. 
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10 Model of a heavy pneumatic hammer, 
designed for production by the TOS works by 
Gustav Hldvka. 


11 Automatic grinding machine designed by 
J. Brokes and built by F. Havlék, one of the 
craftsmen employed by the school. 


12 Model of a kitchen mixer, designed and 
made by F. Furdsek, pupil of Professor Kovdr. 
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| Czechoslovakia 








13, 14, 1§ Existing hand guillotine and two 
redesigned versions by Kovdi’s pupils: 14 by 
S. Dopita; 15 by ¥. Lahoda. 





§2 





European style sports cars 


American motor manufacturers seem to 
be making serious attempts to rival the 
traditional supremacy of British sports 
cars in USA markets. This is not con- 
fined to the better known examples 
such as the Ford “Thunderbird’ which 
is all American in style, or to the latest 
Studebaker and Chevrolet ‘Corvette’ 
which wear a European guise on a 
basically American body shape. The 
rivalry is being extended to include 
sports cars which in conception are 
based closely on British models. 

The illustrations below show an 
American ‘Navajo’ compared with a 
Jaguar ‘XK120.’ Motoring enthusiasts 


American ‘Navajo’ 


Jaguar ‘XK 120’ 











will have little difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between the two but the resemb- 
lance is undeniable. We may conclude 
that this further proof of a growing 
American interest in motoring as a 
sport, and in the European type of 
sports car, can only be beneficial to the 
British industry - SMMT figures 
show that in June 1956, in spite of the 
industry’s many problems, 4,200 British 
cars were sold to the USA, the biggest 
monthly sales of all time. We may also 
feel satisfied that trans-Atlantic in- 
fluences in car design are not entirely 
one way; that the British can teach as 
well as learn. But we must remember 
that American production capacity can 
greatly outstrip ours, and that many of 
these cars are in fact being produced in 
large quantities. The British sports car 
industry cannot afford to rest on its 
laurels, but must make sure that in 
design it can keep that one step ahead 
which is necessary if our exports in 
this field are to be maintained. 


(‘Motor Show’, Earls Court, London, October 17-27) 
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REPORTS & MEETINGS 


Design registration in the USA 


A recent court action in Chicago validating 
the design patent of a line of school furni- 
ture forms an interesting postscript to the 
feature on registration in last month’s issue 
of DESIGN. The case is considered as a 
milestone in design patent litigation in the 
USA, where there is little precedent for 
court protection against ‘piracy’; it con- 
cerned a line of school furniture produced 
by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co of 
Chicago. This furniture was introduced 
in 1953 and was an immediate success: 
Dave Chapman, the designer, who worked 
in collaboration with Brunswick’s research 
staff, was awarded the 1954 Design Award 
Medal of the Industrial Designer’s Insti- 
tute for his part in the design. Early in 
1955 the Kuehne Manufacturing Co of 
Illinois produced a line described by the 
judge conducting the case as “more elike 
than any other two lines of furniture that 
have been called to the attention of the 


court’. The court ruled that the Kuehne 
furniture was unlawfully appropriated from 
Brunswick’s design and infringed Bruns- 
wick’s patent. A permanent injunction 
against further manufacture and heavy 
damages against Kuehne were granted. 
Dave Chapman, senior partner of Dave 
Chapman Industrial Design and Research 
Inc writes “If more such cases upholding 
the validity of design patents go into our 
court records, American industry, both 
small and large, may be spurred to even 
more creative research and development 
than we have seen in our time’’. 


New Towns for housewives 


It is sad for the housewife living on a 
new town estate that in almost every case 
where careful planning by the architect 
could cut down the household chores, some 
other factor stands in the way of easing her 
work. Sir Thomas Bennett, chairman of 
the Crawley New Town Development 
Corporation, recently gave an address on 
‘The extent to which requirements of 
household work are considered in New 
Town Planning’, and his answer was that 
the extent is extremely small. 

In the large scale planning of new towns 
a strict economy both of costs and land 
usage must necessarily be enforced, and 
the extra space and money needed to ease 
the running of a small house have had to be 
sacrificed. Storage space must be cut to the 
minimum, additional water heating apart 
from a back boiler must be added by the 


tenant at his own cost, central heating is too 
ee the new town architects are hard 
at work, in fact, whittling away most of the 
amenities which would help the housewife. 

The average requirements of the average 
family must be the criterion in large scale 
building projects. The average Briton pre- 
fers a two storey house, he prefers to walk 
into a hall with the staircase leading from it, 
he prefers two small living rooms to one 
large one, he doesn’t like eating in the 
kitchen — all of which increase the work of 
running a house. Privacy to him is more 
important than saving of work — so Sir 
Thomas has found in tackling the problem 
at Crawley. 

There are still, surely, many ways in 
which detailed architectural planning can 
save housework, of which Sir Thomas 
makes no mention: windows easily ac- 
cessible for cleaning, kitchen lay out 
planned to minimise walking, easily cleaned 
working surfaces, fireplaces which are easy 
to clear, handles, switches, latches, knobs 
which do not require polishing to mention 
but a few — this sort of detail means much 
to the busy housewife and should add 
little or nothing to the total cost. 

Sir Thomas is speaking of his own 
experiences at Crawley. It is to be hoped 
that architects of our other new towns 
regari the necessary limitations as a 
challenge to their ingenuity to build houses 
which need the barest minimum amount of 
housework. DOROTHY MEADE 


continued on page 55 





A school press 


‘Alphabets’ was produced by the King’s 
College School Wimbledon Art Society Press. 
The reputation of this press is now far beyond 
the wildest dreams of the art master, Robert 
Holloway, who set up the original press four 
years ago. Their first book ‘Printing in 
School’ described the equipment needed to 
start a school press, this was followed by 
‘Nursery Rhymes’ and ‘A Book of Jugs’, 
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where multicolour printing from line blocks 
was used, producing some excellent examples 
of creative design and cuttings. ‘Alphabets’ 
has been illustrated by two groups of artist 
engravers, junior members of the Press (13-14 
years of age) who designed and cut the illus- 
trations. The doggerel was worked out after 
the illustrations were completed and the 
senior boys designed and cut the decorative 
letters. The book has heavy board covers and 
is bound with spiral wire, the only com- 
mercial operat on in its production. 


The latest publication is ‘Ceramics’, an 
evenmore ambitious production than the earlier 
books. The verve and courage with which the 
illustrations have been executed is comparable 
with professional works, they are so excellent 
they overshadow the title pages and text set- 
tings. Books in preparation include ‘A is an 
Apple Pie’, another alphabet with letter pat- 
terns and printers’ flowers; ‘Rules and Style, 
Art Society Press’ which will set out the 
principles to be adopted in composition for 
their tress, and ‘Aesop’s Fables’. H. 
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stacking furniture 







Hillestak chair 
Suitable for all projects 
requiring a robust 

stacking chair. 

Tubular steel legs. Strong 
moulded ply back and seat, 
or surfaced with plastic. 

A version with timber legs (QW stak) 


is also available. 


Q stak chair 
The new version of this well known chair has 
greatly increased strength. Backs and sects 

beech, Nigerion cherry, walnut or mahogany. 


Also upholstered. 


Hillestak table 
A strong weil finished 
all timber stacking 
table. Frame of beech. 
Top veneered Nigerian 


cherry, walnut, 





mahogany or surfaced 


with plastic. 


Write for further information and prices 
Hille of London Ltd. 39-40 Albemarle Street London W! 
Hyde Park 9577 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1956/7 





Its far the pleasantest way of going anywhere. 


Float or fly 

to and from the Mediterranean. 
Fly there, sail back. Sail there, 

fly back. The choice is yours 

—and a very pleasant one, too. 





Round voyage to Australia 


S.S. Orcades will leave London, “ ite 
January 2, 1957 for Australia via the ‘Q+ 
Mediterranean and Colombo, allowing a stay FE 


of seven days in Sydney and 
returning to London on March 11. 
First class only. 


Boomerang trips to Australia 
Specially reduced First Class ‘There 
and Back’ fares from £250. 1957 sailings 
February 1, March 17 and 27, April 24. 
Returning from Australia between 
September 1 and December 31, 1957 and 1958. 


° . 


Pacific Services 
The Grand Tour, modern version. 
Cross the Atlantic. Explore Canada and 
the U.S.A. Embark again at Vancouver 
or San Francisco. See Honolulu; Suva; 
Auckland en route for Sydney. Then back by the 
Suez Canal. Or do the trip in reverse. Interesting? 
More details on application. 


Orient Line 


26/27 COCKSPUR ST - LONDON SWI - TEL: TRAFALGAR 7141 
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continued from page 53 
*‘Subtopia’ and industry 


‘The Look of Industry in Britain’ was the 
title of Sir Hugh Casson’s address to the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s study conference in 
Oxford recently. Sir Hugh discussed the 
steps we must take to prevent the spread of 
‘Subtopia’ and the idea that good design is 
“unmanly and therefore suspect”. He paid 
tribute to the work of the CoID in this 
field and continued: “‘It is the duty of every 
industrialist to initiate and maintain a de- 
sign policy. A design policy should be more 
than a rescue operation — a reluctantly 
released raft to keep a firm afloat for a few 
more years. It must be positive and pioneer- 
ing in outside aim, and indivisible and 
universally recognisable from within, ie it 
should extend to all activities of a firm — 
buildings, publicity, furnishings, services, 
and the like — as well as products.”’-Sir Hugh 
concluded “If we really resent ugliness, if 
we despise Subtopia, if we believe . . . that 
the artist and the engineer are in fact 
fighting on the same and the right side 
together, then there is still time to rescue 
victory from past defeat, and to face the 
future with confidence.” 


RSA conference 


The Royal Society of Arts is to hold a con- 
ference on town and country amenities at 
its headquarters in John Adam Street, wc2 
on October 31. The conference will be 
opened by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, and speakers will in- 
clude John Betjeman, Sir Hugh Casson, 
Dr W. G. Hoskins and Peter Shepheard. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Milan ‘Trienniale’ 

The eleventh Milan “Trienniale’ opens on 
July 27 next year. The ‘Trienniale’ has 
grown from a small local exhibition with a 
few foreign sections included, to an event of 
international importance which aims, in 
the words of the president, I. M. Lom- 
bardo, to give “‘a wide review of all that is 
going on in the field of art and production, 
...... and a complete documentation of 
the new values in art, technology and 
economics”. The highlights of next year’s 
programme will include an international 
exhibition of contemporary architecture, 
showing the developments of the last ten 
years, and an international exhibition of 
industrial design. This will illustrate the 
close bonds of cooperation between art and 
industry and show how the designer is led 
to interpret the technical requirements of a 
given shape. There will also be a garden 
show, an international home exhibition, 
and exhibitions of printing and allied arts. 


British book design 


130 British books were chosen for the 
‘British book design 1956’ exhibition, 
which was held recently at the head- 
quarters of the National Book League, 
7 Albemarle St, wi. The exhibition in- 
cluded the ‘Fifty American books of 1955’ 
which were chosen by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, and there was 
also a section illustrating the work of mem- 
bers of the Guild of Contemporary Book 
Binders. Before the exhibition goes on tour 
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a selection of the books will be on view at 
The Design Centre until October 6. 


Advertising art 


The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising 
is to hold an exhibition from October 24- 
November 2 in order to introduce potenti<] 
new talent into the field of advertising art. 
Students and young artists are invited to 
send in up to three pictures; these need not 
be commercial in design and the closing 
date for entries is October 8; entry forms 
and further particulars can be obtained 
from the Director, Institute of Practitioners 
in Advertising, 44 Belgrave Square, sw1. 


Motor show 


The international motor show, organised 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers 
and Traders, will be held at Earls Court 
from October 17-27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nylon paper 


The craft of paper making has almost died 
out and now there are only three or four 
mills making genuine handmade papers 
still working in England. To help keep the 
craft going, students at the Leicester 
College of Art, working under John 
Mason, head of the bookbinding depart- 
ment, have been encouraged to make their 
own paper. The instructors and their 
students obtained a small mould and vat, 
and with much trial and error they experi- 
mented with many garden plants and 
herbs, nettle and wallflower, cow parsley, 
sisal, michaelmas daisy and grasses. Having 
gained valuable experience of making 
paper with natural fibres, they are now try- 
ing man-made fibres, including nylon. The 
nylon paper seems untearable, has great 
resistance to moisture, moulds, heat and 
strong chemicals; but wisely Mr Mason is 
making no prediction for his nylon paper — 
“until the results of extensive tests are 
known, we shall not be able to give any 
definite information regarding the possi- 
bilities of the paper’s uses”. He is now 
encouraging other colleges and schools of 
art to follow his example and start paper 
making. P.H. 


Switchgear design 


The General Electric Co Ltd, Magnet 
House, Kingsway, wc2 has recently re- 
ported on its latest trends in switchgear 
design. Additional plant at GEC’s switch- 
gear works at Witton has enabled the firm 
to develop a complete range of standard 
units which can be used for many kinds of 
control boards. The firm aims to produce 
well designed switchgear which will allow 
extensions or modifications to be added at a 
later date without prejudice to the ap- 
pearance as a whole. 


RCA department renamed 


The department of Engineering Design at 
the Royal College of Art has now been re- 
named the Department of Industrial Design 
(Engineering). 

F. C. Ashford, formerly senior tutor, has 
been appointed to succeed W. J. Woods as 
Reader. The crawing office and design 
studio of the department is being re-housed 
in more spacious, self-contained quarters. 





Glass handkerchief 


This design has recently been introduced by 
Chance Bros in a range of ‘handkerchief’ 
shaped bowls. It is made by the free form 
process and no two bowls are exactly alike, 
Readers may compare the Chance design with 
that shown below, introduced in 1950 by 
Paolo Venini, the Italian glass designer and 
later exhibited in the Museum of Modern Art. 





Carpet venture 


Five leading British carpet manufacturers 
in co-operation with the Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co of America, have combined to 
form the Kosset Carpet Co. ‘Kosset’ 
carpets will be on the market this autumn; 
they are made of a viscose yarn in a wide 
range of plain colours, and have a ‘Latex’ 
backing. The carpets will be available in 
two grades — the ‘Super Kosset’ in a deep 
cut pile, and ‘Service Kosset’ in a loop pile. 


SIA elections 


50 new members and 48 licentiates have 
recently been elected to the Society of 
Industrial Artists; John Palmer, head 
London designer of John Crossley & Sons 
Ltd, was elected a fellow of the society. 


Aircraft furnishing 


The Bristol Aircraft Ltd announces the 
formation of a new department, the 
Britannia Furnishing Department, to de- 
sign, plan and co-ordinate work on the 
interior furnishing of ‘Britannia’ airliners, 
and to investigate the various problems 
associated with aircraft furnishing. The 
company believes that this is the first 
specialist unit of its kind to be set up in the 
British aircraft industry. Donald Diamond, 
who joined the Bristol Aeroplane Co in 
1952, has been appointed designer. 


continued on page 57 
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The new range of 


PEL 


Taper Tube Furniture 





As instanced by the article in the 
January 1956 issue of ‘ Design’, 
much interest has been aroused by 
the new range of Pel Taper Tube 
Furniture. Models include chairs 
of both the stacking and the non- 
stacking type, and tables in a 
variety of heights and finishes. In 
any setting where the furniture 
needs to be able to stand up to the 
hardest usage and yet be in full 
sympathy with contemporary 
design trends and of the highest 
quality, Pel Taper Tube Furniture 
meets the needs perfectly. 


A catalogue illustrating the range and 
giving full details of heights, finishes, 
etc. will gladly be supplied, 
on request, together with name 
of local distributor. 


PEL 























MADE BY PEL &) LTO - OLDBURY - BIRMIKGHAM - A ®@ COMPANY 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 15 HENRIETTA PLACE 
GLASGOW OFFICE: 50 WELLINGTON STREET - 
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City of Leicester Education Committee 


TBaETrCoE§3rHS TE EF 


Sollesge of Art 


Principal E. E. PULLEE A.R.C.A F.S.A.E 


For departmental prospectuses apply to the Registrar 

















Design reprint service 











Quotations for 
reprints of articles 

and features in DESIGN 
may be obtained from 
the Business Manager, 
DESIGN, 28 Haymarket, 
London swi. Orders 
should be placed not 
later than the end of 
the month of issue. 
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Irradiation patterns 


This ‘Perspex’ block has been scanned by a 
million volt Van de Graaf accelerator beam. 
When the outer surface of the block was 
punctured after irradiation, a miniature 
lightning flash occurred and its course was 
etched in the ‘Perspex’. The Van de Graaf 
generator is part of the equipment installed by 
Tube Investments Ltd in its laboratories at 
Hinxton Hall, near Cambridge. Research 
into the effects of irradiation on various 
materials will be carried out at the plant. 





continued from page 55 
‘Hochschule’ announcement 


Since we published a report on the activi- 
ties of the ‘Hochschule fiir Gestaltung’ at 
Ulm (DESIGN July page 43), the directors 
have announced a change in the manage- 
ment of the school. Max Bill, while remain- 
ing on the teaching staff, has retired as 
director in order to devote more time to his 
own work, and the school is at present 
represented by a board of directors drawn 
from members of the teaching staff. 


Letters 





British car design 


The articles on car design (DESIGN August 
Pages 13-24) have caused much interest and 
some readers comments are published on this 
page. We asked Sir Patrick Hennessy, 
chairman and managing director, Ford Motor 
Co Ltd, to express his views on the part which 
good styling plays in the sales policy of his 
firm, and his reply is printed below. 

stk: I have had no doubt for years that 
styling in motor cars in this and the 
European markets, and indeed elsewhere 
throughout the world, would become a 
major factor in sales, and so we have been 
building up a strong styling department 
with this in mind. It was assumed some 
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years ago that the home market was not as 
much influenced by style as certain over- 
seas countries, but I think there is evidence 
now that the buying public is changing its 
approach. If, therefore, you have two good 
cars and one is well styled and the other 
not, the well styled car will, I think, sell, 
and I believe this is one reason why our 
cars are still in big demand. 

P. HENNESSY 

Ford Motor Co Ltd 

Dagenham, Essex 


Consider consumers 


SIR: In your interesting feature on cars 
(DESIGN August), the writers of ‘Designing 
for World Markets’ and ‘Refinement in 
Three Stages’ do not mention a funda- 
mental customer requirement, the lack of 
which is probably playing a large part in 
losing us our world markets. I refer to 
passenger comfort. 

Gordon Wilkins is quite correct in 
stating that the car is a product in which 
art and engineering are both deeply in- 
volved, and that the public now takes per- 
formance and reliability very much for 
granted. Engineering for speed and re- 
liability plus aesthetic appeal are not 
enough in themselves however, and our 
cars, especially those costing up to about 
£1,000, too often give the impression that 
they are the work of two designers who are 
not on speaking terms. One can understand 
the benefits of placing the seating within 
the two axles, but it should not be beyond 
the bounds of good design to achieve a 
result which does not imply that im- 
mediately the elevation-cum-section de- 
signer makes a doorway, the plan designer 
puts a seat in the middle of it so that one 
can neither get in nor out unless one is a 
trained contortionist. 

Moreover, I do not believe that it is 
necessary to cut down height in the interests 
of speed, so that in some models it is im- 
possible to wear a hat when sitting up in the 
car; nor should one have to lean forward 
when sitting in the back seat in order to 
prevent one’s head banging against the 
rear window. Moreover, the lack of leg 
room usually renders it impossible to sit 
forward, and is quite inadequate even when 
seated well back. 

Unfortunately, all Gordon Wilkins’ 
points about shoddy heater controls and 
other fittings are quite true. In my new car 
the heater control knob fell off the first 
time it was used, and another fault with 
this same model, which in many respects is, 
I think, one of the best in its price range, is 
that the hooter on the steering wheel goes 
on much too easily by accident, and the car 
has so much tail swing that with only one 
passenger in the back I find it necessary to 
carry a weight in the boot. Incidentally, it 
is a ‘de luxe’ model, but I found the partition 
between the back of the boot and the 
inside of the car is made of cardboard, so 
presumably in a standard model it would 
only be brown paper! 

The poor quality of chromium plating on 
British cars is, unfortunately a by-word, 
but in case it should be thought that my 
purpose in writing is to denigrate British 
cars, I should like to add that all these 
faults are so well known to foreign buyers 
that silence about them will not help sales 
in the least, only improvement will do that. 


So far as I am concerned I would always 
buy a British car however good foreign 
ones might be, but I would like to see ours 
the best in the world, and the sooner 
British car manufacturers realise that they 
are in a buyers’ market which has come to 
stay, the better it will be for the industry 
and the nation. 

EDWARD H. PINTO 

Oxhey Woods House 

Oxhey Drive, Nr Northwood 

Middlesex 


Design not styling 


sir: The interesting and amusing article on 
cars in the August issue of DESIGN made me 
feel how pathetic is the approach to design 
by the motor industries today. 

Twenty years ago design seemed to go 
much deeper into the problems than at pre- 
sent, apart from two notable exceptions in 
the designs of the Jowett and Volkswagen 
cars (in the family saloon class). Yet we hear 
that some manufacturers still cannot under- 
stand why the latter is selling well all over 
the world! 

The British car industry once led the 
world in car designs, and it could do so 
still if it really got down to design; instead 
stylists and directors play about with shapes 
and forget that a car is not just a box on 
wheels. 

PHILIP TITHERLEY 

Bernard Taylor and Associates 
The Market Place 
Macclesfield, Cheshire 


Honourable mention 


str: I have read with great interest the 
articles on car design in your August issue, 
and I am rather surprised that no mention 
has been made of the Rover company in 
this sphere. 

I think it is fair to say that the first 
redesign of the ‘75’ model which came out 
in 1950 was, at the time, a pioneering 
effort and at least as good as anything on 
the British market. Moreover their sub- 
sequent chassis and body designs have 
surely met very many of the points men- 
tioned by John E. Blake. 

It seems a pity that a firm so progressive 
and design conscious as the Rover company 
should not have had at least an ‘honourable 
mention’ in the article. 

CHARLES E. MANSELL 
3 Bloomsbury Place 
London wer 


Opportunities with tiles 


str: May I put forward the manufacturer’s 
point of view on the small board and 
miniatures which Mark Hartland Thomas 
discusses in his article on Tiles (DESIGN 
August pages 25-32). Mr Hartland Thomas 
regrets that our later designs have deviated 
from the pattern making principle, and 
have imparted a strong character to the 
individual tile, which must then be used in 
diaper pattern alternately with a plain tile. 
This, in fact, was our deliberate intention 
when this series was marketed, since we had 
to overcome the problem of preparing 
decorated tile designs which would match 
our existing plain tile backgrounds, and 
which could, therefore, then be used on a 
wall where the pattern ran over the complete 
ground. It will be appreciated that in the 
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List No. 283 
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case of most screen printed tiles, the back- 
ground colour is not obtainable as a plain 
tile and this was felt, both by ourselves and 
by our customers, to be a limitation. In 
addition, there is a further very important 
point; at this stage in the technique of silk 
screen printing on tiles, there is no way of 
printing a pattern on a round edge or 
fitting tile; by producing these patterns 
which will work with our plain glazes, all 
fittings, round edge tiles, etc, used with the 
pattern are simply prepared in the plain 
colour and taken from our standard range. 

Also in the caption to the illustration of 
this pattecn making device Mr Hartland 
Thomas suggests that if this were used for 
the manufacture of the tiles shown in 
illustration 5 (our ‘Interplay’ series), it 
would be most rewarding; I think in fair- 
ness we should point out that miniatures of 
this pattern are available and that the 
board has been used to a great extent for 
the creation of designs using the ‘Inter- 
play’ series. 

May we thank you for the extremely 
interesting and rewarding survey of the 
whole field, since we feel that Mr Hartland 
Thomas’ article shows very clearly the 
great opportunities for the use of decorated 
tile as compared with the position three or 
four years ago. 

L. D. BURTON 

Designs Department 
Pilkington’s Tiles Ltd 
Clifton Junction 
Manchester 


The cost of good design 


str: Mr Winstanley’s letter (DESIGN June 
page 51) prompts me to send you a photo- 
graph of a pendant fitting which my wife 
and I recently made after a fruitless search 
for a satisfactory and modestly priced light 
fitting. The total cost was 16s. 

Although manufacturers do produce 
many well designed fittings, I have come to 
the conclusion that there are practically no 
pendant fittings on the market which really 
fulfil the requirements of a domestic light 
fitting. There are innumerable designs 
which are excellent for offices and for semi- 
public interiors, but all have a hardness 
which is quite unsuitable for the domestic 
interior. (The Klint shades are a fine excep- 
tion to this as they nearly all have the 
quality of softness.) 

Our home made shade (illustrated be- 
low) diffuses the light very successfully and 
we can sit comfortably in a low armchair 
without being disturbed by a hard point of 
light. 


MAURICE A. WIMBLE 
17 Hamilton Way, 
Wallington, Surrey 
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Consumer response offer 


sIR: In his survey of British carpets (DE- 
SIGN March pages 26-44) Dan Johnston 
observes that “the progressive work for 
contract markets .... has not been matched 
in carpets intended for use in the home.” In 
contract work, the manufacturers can be in 
direct contact with the bulk buyer with 
vision. There is no comparable contact with 
the producer in the domestic market, who 
must rely on understandably conservative 
retailers to mediate between him and the 
public. There is a need, in fact, to devise a 
means for manufacturers to seek out the 
market for well designed domestic carpets 
and convince retailers that this market 
exists. 

Throughout the country there are several 
scores of centres for adult education like 
the Percival Guildhouse, there are many 
residential colleges and there are hundreds 
of community centres. Increasingly these 
centres are giving their rooms a quasi- 
domestic appearance. Educational centres 
of this sort consciously endeavour to pro- 
vide a gracious, non-institutional environ- 
ment, so that carpets would have place even 
in a lecture- or class-room, as well as in the 
common rooms. These centres are used by 
thousands of people, including those at the 
home-making stage of their lives. 

If enough centres could be involved, 
progressive manufacturers might lend the 
bulk of a short experimental run to them. It 
would be possible to conduct some kind of 
market research into members’ reactions. I 
imagine this would have the willing co- 
operation of wardens, who would regard it 
as a chance to promote education in design. 
Certainly at the Guildhouse we would be 
prepared to expose ourselves to prototypes, 
not only of avant garde carpet squares, but 
of other things needed in the house. 

Since all the bodies mentioned are feder- 
ated nationally, this scheme should be 
administratively fairly simple. Perhaps some 
manufacturers could comment on its tech- 
nical and economic feasibility. 

BRIAN GROOMBRIDGE 
Warden 

Percival Guildhouse 
Rugby 


Books 





The Home and Social Status, Dennis 
Chapman, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 35s 

This book represents the first serious 
attempt to measure social status in terms of 
the furniture and furnishings found in the 
main living room in the home. The core of 
the book is the scale Dr Chapman has 
worked out by which social status can be 
measured. This scale distinguishes the 
differing status of different groups at one 
moment of time, and can be used to 
measure that status at different times, so 
that changes in the standard of living as 
reflected in furnishings can be gauged. It is 
an academic fact finding work, and does not 
seek to make judgments about what should 


go into the family home, nor does it attempt 
to discuss design, or to distinguish between 
good and bad design. A chair is a chair and 
not a contemporary, ‘traditional’, or antique 
one. Dr Chapman does, however, have 
something to say on the question of the 
function of some items of equipment from 
the point of view of the sociologist. 

As far as the statistical tables dealing 
with the social status scale are concerned, 
readers of DESIGN, and all those concerned 
in and for the production and sale of good 
modern design, would like to have seen 
design included as a factor in the calcula- 
tions. But perhaps some such study might 
be attempted now that this basic sociological 
research has been done. Meanwhile, the 
quantitative statement of the situation as it 
exists is of absorbing interest. No such work 
has been published in England before. 

In his book, Dr Chapman gives the 
results of his survey in which trained 
research workers made inventories of the 
contents of the main family living room in 
houses of various types which were chosen 
to reflect the different social status of their 
occupants. These status differentials were 
checked against the social classes as defined 
by the Hall-Jones occupation group social 
scale. The main living room was chosen for 
examination and measurement in preference 
to other rooms in the house, and is defined 
as “that most used by the family during the 
day and evening”. A check list was worked 
out of what equipment could be expected in 
a living room for the highest social class, 
and this served as a ‘tape measure’. The 
list brings out the different patterns of 
living as reflected in the furniture. It ex- 
plains perhaps why the absence of a dining 
set scores higher marks than its presence in 
a living room. It would be unfortunate if no 
dining set meant that all meals were taken 
in the kitchen, but the implication is that a 
separate dining room indicates a high status. 
In similar fashion, a three-piece suite is 
marked higher than non-matching chairs. 

These two examples immediately give 
rise to some suspicion of the fundamentals 
of Dr Chapman’s assumptions. Most 
readers of DESIGN would not applaud three- 
piece suites, nor would they mark down the 
presence of a dining table and chairs in the 
living room. Indeed, to dine in the living 
room, far from being considered status- 
lowering, is encouraged by architects of 
open plan houses. However, this is a fact- 
finding work of an academic sociologist, 
describing what he has found. In compiling 
his scale, Dr Chapman found that tle 
higher the status of the family, the more 
often was there a three-piece suite plus 
other chairs, and rough-cast walls rank 
equally with paint or panelling. (Clearly 
the exposed brick now loved by con- 
temporary architects did not appear in the 
sample examined. One wonders what mark- 
ing it would have achieved.) 

These criticisms do not however invali- 
date the scale, which for market and social 
research provides a tool for status measure- 
ment of greater flexibility, sensitivity and 
objectivity than ABCD income group 
classification, which in any case is often 
based on guesswork and the subjective 
judgment of the interviewer. From the 
point of view of those who seek to improve 
standards of design and performance in the 
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continued from page 59 


home, the scale represents a challenge, and 
gives an idea of the battle still to be won. 
But there is another possibility — using the 
same technique, it would not be impossible 
to work out a scale which would set a 
standard for a good contemporary interior, 
from both functional and aesthetic points of 
view, which might provide some objective 
test for comparing different rooms, whether 
assembled by a family or professional 
interior designers. 

The book is not confined entirely to the 
simple measure of social status. It is a mine 
of information about the effect of different 
patterns of living, as conditioned by social 
status, on the equipment of the home. In 
over a hundred statistical tables, there are 
comparisons of the types of furniture and 
furnishings to be found in broad class 
groupings, and details of the incidence of 
pictures, ornaments, books, flowers and 
plants, fireplaces, cooking and other 
domestic appliances. One table is con- 
cerned with the room in which the various 
meals are taken; another relates the extent 
of interest in furnishing the home by 
husband and wife to social status; the 
higher the status, the higher the proportion 
of families in which this interest is shared. 

A particularly interesting chapter deals 
with the place of children in the home, and 
throws light on the meagre provision for 
them; elsewhere, it is pointed out that the 
more ‘display’ elements enter into the 
furnishings of the home, the less the home 
fits the child. A measure of housing quality 
is also expounded in detail, which provides 
an invaluable objective measure for local 
authorities and social economists. 


Dr Chapman regards quantitative re- 
search as essential to sociology if it is to 
become a true science, and he says his 
approach to the studies in his book “are 
concerned with the creation of instruments 
of observation that will make objective 
studies possible”. Nonetheless, “The Home 
and Social Status’ also contains fascinating 
reading, of the descriptive type of socio- 
logical research, on the sociology of housing 
and furnishing. Architects and designers of 
furniture and equipment for the home will 
find much to interest and inform them. 

ROSETTA DESBROW 
Silver, Gerald Taylor, Penguin Books, §s. 
The present fashion for collecting very 
highly priced antique silver is not yet re- 
flected in the number of books on the 
subject. There is ample room, therefore, 
for this ‘Penguin’ general introduction, 
with its interesting and accurate accounts of 
refining and hand manufacturing pro- 
cesses, its descriptions of the social con- 
ditions of each main stylistic epoch, and its 
history of hall marking and the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths. The book - like 
most ‘Penguin’ art books — is well illus- 
trated and gives very good value for money. 

The publishers are mistaken, however, in 
claiming to cover recent times; the fascinat- 
ing story of the rise of machinery in the 
18th century when it was well used by 
great men like Thomas Bolsover and 
Matthew Boulton, and the decline in 
standards in the 19th century, which was 
accompanied and partly caused by the rise 
of retail firms, are very scantily treated. The 
only living designer mentioned is wrongly 
spelt. It is a pity that the line illustrations in 


the text are more clear than beautiful; and 
the captions to the excellent plate illustra- 
tions are unnecessarily short; only some- 
times giving the piece’s name, even when it 
is famous, and never the piece’s present 
whereabouts. GRAHAM HUGHES 





Corrections 


DESIGN August page 27: the designer of the 
tiles in illustration number 4 is G. Ormerod 
and not J. Donnelly as stated. 

Page 47: the printed linen was designed by 
Sissi Bjénness, made by Hyula Veverier A/S 
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It pays 
to read DESIGN. If you have found this 
issue of DESIGN interesting, why not 
see it regularly? DESIGN has 
authoritative news each month of new 
products from Britain and from overseas. 


It pays to read DESIGN. If you already 


see DESIGN please pass this on to a 


friend. 
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of LONDON 
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Century sofa table and 
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